MAKE A GOOD SEED-BED BEFORE YOU PLANT—Pages 3 and 17. 
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We Do Not Need More Labor or Cheaper Labor. 


FRIEND of ours voices what is no doubt a general desire in a 

the following paragraph of a letter recently received: 

‘‘We have read in papers 

how to improve, cultivate 

and make the crops. Now 
the important question 
comes how to get more la- 
bor, cheaper and better. In 
our neighborhood we are 
scarce of labor and have to 
pay double what it is worth, 

75 cents to $1.00 a day.’”’ 

The desire is for ‘‘more, cheap- 
er and better labor.’’ It is safe 
to state, rather positively, that 
the chances of our friend getting 
more and cheaper labor are 
about as remote as the millen- 
nium. More labor we will not 
have, but less labor is almost cer- 
tain. This is the tendency every- 
where and naturally so. Nor, do 
we believe we need more labor. 
In fact, we believe that one of 
the defects of our farming sys- 
tem is that we have too much 
labor. One-half what we have, 
if properly equipped and direct- 
ed, will do more work than is 
now done in the South. At least, 
produce or earn more. 

As to cheaper labor, that is al- 
so not likely to be had, nor is it 
desirable. Cheap labor is always 
inefficient labor and the trend of 
business is to higher wages, not 
lower. Moreover, in the opinion 
of the writer, when able-bodied 
men can noteke made to earn 
more than 75 cents to $1.00a day 
with the present price of farm 
products there is something 
wrong either in the management or the cropping system. 

These are plain statements, but they are facts. We may as well face 
the truth and strive to meet the new conditions. Conditions have 
changed and our crops and methods must conform to the changed con- 
ditions. The relief must come along rational lines. We believe they 
will and are coming along lines which are already well defined and 
demonstrated. 

1. By more personal supervision of the actual work of the farm 
by the land-owner. 


By a readjustment of our cropping system so as to distribute 
work better and introduce the maximum of machines and the mini- 
mum of man labor. 

A GOOD BARN ADDS TO THE FARM PROFITS. 6. By a readjustment and re- 
organization of our methods and - 
ideas regarding the handling of 
labor and by the improvement of 
our tenant system. 

We would be glad to suggest an 
easier way for our readers to meet 
the existing conditions, but in the 
nature of the case it is not possible. 
It is not a matter of choice with 
us as to how we are going to 
adapt our methods to the changed 
conditions, it is a question of how 
it can best be done. 

There are certain lines of work 
in the South, which at present, 
must be done by hand. For in- 
stance, the picking of cotton. 
Many things are also done ata 
great waste of labor, because we 
have had an abundance of labor 
until recently and it takes time 
to change our methods. For all 
this we must change our methods, 
and learn to get along with less 
hand labor. 

No country can 
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gaa prosperous when the average man 
ariel ly makes less than a dollar a day. At 
206° + 4646" present he cannot earn more, but 
with the use of more power and 
machinery he can earn much more, 
The earnings of the average farm 
worker, the country over, are in 
direct proportion to the number of 
horses he uses and the labor- 
saving implements employed. 


FEATURES OF THIS ISSUE. 


A STUDY OF COTTON BREEDING—What the Plant Breeder Must 
Do and What the Farmer Can 

DON’T GET IN A HURRY TO PLANT—It Will Pay to Take Plenty 
of Time to Make a Good Seed-Bed 3, 

JUST A BIT OF EDEN—A Gardener’s Troubles and Delights..... 

MAKING THE CHILDREN’S CLOTHES—How to Make the Spring 
Sewing Easier 

MORE LETTERS ABOUT SOTL FERTILITY—What Some Farm- 

si 7 = . ers Have to Say About This Big Subject. 
_ 2. By better knowledge and practice of modern methods both by PROGRESS OF CATTLE TICK ERADICATION—One-fifth the Job 
the men who direct and those who actually do the farm work. ; 


Done in Five Years 
3. By the use of more, larger and better farm implements and THE DISTANCE TO PLANT—Why 
machinery. 
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These pictures give the ground plan and an outside view of the eattle-feeding barn at the 
Mississippi A. & M. College. This barn is for the feeding of beef cattle. It is 48 feet wide by 
120 feet long. It has four large cattle rooms, all of which have doors placed conv eniently for 
the removing of the manure. Feed troughs and hay racks are placed along ed-ways. Pen 
floors are dirt, feed-way floors concrete. The mow holds 100 tons of hay, which is put in 
from the outside with a hay fork. The roof is built on the Wing “‘joist-frame” plan. 
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Hard and Fast Rules Cannot 
Be Laid Doewr 


4, By the use of more power on the farm, other than man 
power. By the use of more horses and mules and more gasoline 
and other engines, tractors, etc. 





WE DO NOT KNOW HOW TO GROW CORN—The Proof is to be 
Weene th Cot Averane Wits... ccckicsccsccsesvseowelwwu 

WHAT TO DO FOR BAD ROADS—How to Make and Use the Road 
Drag and What It Will Do 
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‘Dollars Take 
The Piace of 
Stumps 


$750 extra crop-profits every year on 
40 acres and double value of land when 
stumps are pulled out. Let us prove 
it. Write now for new, fine, free book 
showing testimony of Hercules Stump- 
Puller owners. See actual photos of 
8-foot stumps pulled in less than 5 min- 
utes. All steel, means unbreakable 
strength—triple power, means terrific 
pull. More pull than a tractor. The 


HERCULES 


All-Steel Triple Pewer 
Stump Puller 


Sold on 30 days’ free trial—all broken cast- 
ings replaced free any time within 3 years, 
Double safety ratchets insure safety of 
men and team. Careful machining and 
turning of parts means long life and light 
draft. 60% lighter in weight and 400% 
stronger than any cast iron or “‘semi-steel” 
puller made, Get the genuine Hercules— 
save money—prevent danger, Can be used 
single, double or triple power. 


Book Free and 
Special Proposition 


Read astounding profit-facts and figures 
in free book. Sce many letters and pho- 
tographs. Read about best crops to plant 
in virgin land where stumps stood, Read 
how others do contract stump-pulling for 
neighbors or rent machine at a profit. 
Then note Paaver, low introductory price 
to first 5,000 buyers in different localities. 
; Mail postal right now or takedown name 
H and address. 
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Put YourHome Behind:A 
REPUBLIC FENCE 


The fence is as much a part of your home as the porch 


—the gate is your front door: it gives the visitor or 

passer-by his first impression and tells whether you are 

proud of your home or slovenly and careless about it. 
Put your home behind a 


REPUBLIC ORNAMENTAL LAWN FENCE 


and put yourself among the most discriminating home 
owners of the country. 

j The Republic Fence & Gate Co. is one of the big 

& concerns of the country—and its growth is due solely 
to the merits of its product. We stand behind our fence 
and guarantee every foot of it to be perfect and to ful- 
fill every promise and statement we make—~when 
you buy from us you are sure of big 
value and absolute satisfaction. 

The Republic Tubular Steel Farm Gates 

are built for a lifetime of the hardest service—light but 
strong. Books free—write today. Also ask for any 
advice you need about how to make your grounds more 
beautiful. 


Republic Fence & Gate Co. 
2u7 Republic St. North Chicago, I11. 

















= “93 CENTS ~> =z 
CER ROD UP = 


RUSTPROOF: BULLSTRONG: PIG TIGHT 
Fences for horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens,etc. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Offices: 


Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn. 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. y 
INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRM- 








Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 

fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall not exceed $1,000 on 
any one advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I 
am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


This does not mean that we 


The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 





Average Weekly Circulation 
Six Months Ending Jan. 1, 1912, 


144,280 








One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. 3 
To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old subscriber may both 
get the paper for one year for $1.50. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. i 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 
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not use Ready Reofing 
is wasting money— 


Certain-teed 


Roofing 


—the big money saver 

When buying roofing you should con. 
sider carefully these two points—quality 
and price. Certain-teed Roofing means 
quality certified and durability guaran. 
teed—a better roofing for less money, 
fully guaranteed for fifteen years, 
Mifffons of rotis im use on 
farm buildings today 

. You do not need to take 
sf our word as to the qual- 




















SOME COMING FEATURES. 
Next Week 


April 13 





More About the Torrens System; When the 
Stump Puller Gets to Work ; Starting the Crops 
Right ; Feeding Beef Cattle for Profit. 

BETTER LIVESTOCK SPECI{AL — Clean 
Milk on the Farm, by J. M. Burgess ; How to 
Get Mules of the Right Type, by E. R. Lloyd ; The Silo and the 
Dairyman, by J. A. Conover ; Feeding for Cheap Pork, by Dan 
T. Gray; Cattle Tick Eradication, by T. J. Kiernan; Draft 
Horses for the South; Livestock and Soil Fertility ; 
Articles Equally Worth While, Pictures of Leading Breeds; A 
Experience Letters. 


The Great Everglades Reclamation Pro- 
ject, by Chief Engineer J. O. Wright; 
A Lawyer’s Explanation of the Torrens System, by J.W. Bailey; 
Cotton Breeding, by J. F. Duggar; Hog Raising in the South, 
| by Dr. Butler ; Bigger Yields per Acre, by Dr. B. W. Kilgore; 

Good and Bad Fertilizer Laws; Harrows and Harrowing, by 

M. E. Sherwin; All the Usual Departments, and Lots of Letters 
from the Farm. 


April 6 


Other 


ity and durability of 
AZ| Certain-teed Roofing 
2\—there are millions of rolls 
of itin use today, and our sales |. 
are increasing at a tremen- 
fn@ Cous rate. One trial will con- 
vince you. Itis made in rubber 
shingles as well as rolls—on 
each roll or bundle we paste 
aCertain-teed label for your 
} protection, 
You can get 
Certain-teed 


Roofing from 
Z| your local dealer 
Zi—at least give 
Z}\it a trial. 

74 Send today for 








this valuable 
free book AW:=3' 


a 
GENERAL ROOFING MFG. €0. 


York, Pa. Marseilles, Il. East St. Lauis, tll, 
Minneapolis San Francisco 


strongest 7 
FENG Made of DOUBLE 


STRENGTH Coiled 
Spring Wire. Re- 
quires tewer posts. Al- 
Made ways tight. Is heavily 
Galvanized with PURE ZINC. 
Will outlast al jr 
others. Sixty dif- =e 
ferent styles and +-+4 
heights to choose > 
from. A FENCE 






































for every purpose.; 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 








AT DEALER’S PRICES. 





$1. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


FS ghee of subscription agents who have not the 
proper credentials, and those who offer other 
papers in connection with The Progressive Farmer, at 
regular price of $1 per year. 

We give all our authorized agents a letter or card 
of authority. We do not allow any agent to offer pre- 
miums or other papers with The Progressive Farmer 
unless he charges extra for same. 

Deal only with our authorized agents. 

We will appreciate your reporting to us any party 
offering premiums or paper at less than regular price, 





Be your own merchant and put the §y 
Dealer’s Profit in your own pocket \ 
where it beiongs. Prices the lowest 
ever quoted for a first-class fence. 
26-inch Hog Fence, - - 15c. per rod. 
47-inch Parm Fence, - - 23-5/10c. per rod. 
48-inch Poultry Fence, - 26-9/10c. per rod. 
Special Barbed Wire, $1.40 per 80-rod spool. 
Biggest values ever offered and sold 
under our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. Our big Catalogue 
contains information you_ought to 
know. Writeforittoday. It’s FREE. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 72 inchester, Indiana. 























The Busy Season Need Not Worry Yeu 












when you use Venti Pads in your horse col- 
lars, because your h s are always free from 





KITSELMAN 
FENCE 





sore necks and shoulders. 
Ventiplex Pads are made of porous, ventilated 
fabric, which allows a free circulation of alr 
under the collar and keeps the neck cool and dry. 
Your team will not hesitate to throw their weight 
in their collars, because their shoulders are sound, | 
and will do more work. 
Better than other kinds at | 
the same price. 








We were the first to sell wire fence direct to the Farmer. 
We make you the same price we would make the Dealer 
or Jobber. THAT 1S WHY WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 
Look over these prices on just a few of our many styles. 
cents a rod for 18 inch Hog Fence. 
cents a rod for 47 inch Farm Fence. 

25 cents a rod for 60 inch Poultry Fence. 
$1.40 for 80-rod spool Ideal galv. Barbed Wire. 








Do not accept a substitute— 
ask for Ventiplex and insist on 
getting it. 

Patented Sept. 20, 1910. 


Sold by big and little dealers. 
Write for our instructive folder 


We also make the famous 
“*Stay-On” Blanket. 
Burlington Blanket Co. 
Dept. 64 
BURLINGTON, WIS. 








Kitselman Fence wears best 
andlastslongest. Read the 
following letter, one of hun- 


CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 















Special low bargain prices. We pay the freight. 
Ornamental Lawn Fences and Gates 
Send for catalog Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
and sample Dept.s9 Cleveland,Ohio 






*-Nearly 20 years ago I built corals for wild Texas 
cattle with Kitselman Fence. 
good although the fence is on its third set of posts.” 


We make over 100 different styles of Fencing. 
| Won't you write for our Free Catalogue today? 


dreds recently, received. 
Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 
These pens are still 


W.C. POWELL, Baird, Texas. 








No More Sore Shoulders on Horses 


if You Use This Collar 
Save time and money by buying an Adjustable 
Hameless Metal Horse Collar; can’t wea? 
A) out and will always keep its shape; ¢a5Y to 
~ put on and take off; better and cheaper. 


Wild positively prevent) and 

































| # KITSELMAN BROS., 4 Council St. Muncie, Ind. 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








OUTHERN farmers do not generally take 

kindly to dairying, but wherever I find a 
dairyman I find him growing from 50 to 100 per 
cent larger crops than his neighbor who don’t 
like to milk cows. 





HE men who keep fat horses while working 

them hard, who get the best profits from 
their dairy cows, who obtain the largest gains 
in feeding beef cattle and who raise the best pigs, 
all use the same ‘‘secret’’ methods—liberal and 
intelligent feeding, kind and regular care, and 
the personal attention of the owner. , 





HE man who begins or quits livestock raising 

hastily is the one who finds it unprofitable. 
Those who are lessening their efforts at pork pro- 
duction because feeds are high-priced and pork 
not quite so high as it was a couple of years ago, 
are missing an opportunity to reap the harvest 
which comes from persistent effort in all lines of 
livestock production. 





TENNESSEE Corn Club boy wants to know 

the best commercial fertilizer for his acre, 
to be used with stable manure on bottom land 
that has been in meadows for the past three years. 
It is quite possible that commercial fertilizers may 
not be profitable on such land, but as he wants 
to make a large yield, we suggest the use of 300 
to 400 pounds of 16 per cent acid phosphate. 

ARLY maturity does not generally tend to 
E large yields. The longer the growing sea- 
son for any crop, usually the larger the yields. 
Early maturity is only a valuable quality in 
a crop or variety when it becomes necessary to 
enable the crop to escape injury by insects, as 
in the case of the boll-weevil, or to escape injury 
from frost, as is the case with corn in our North- 
ern States. As a general rule a longer period 
of growth means a larger yield. 

ICE are doing calves, colts and pigs a whole 

let of injury at this season of the year. Do 
not fail to make certain that yours are free. If 
they are not, dip them if you have a dipping vat. 
If you have no dipping vat thoroughly cover every 
part of the body of the hogs with crude petroleum 
or With a mixture of one part of kerosene to three 
parts of any non-irritating oil like crude cotton 
seed oil. Saturate every part of the body of the 
colts and calves with a solution of one part Zen- 
oleum or Kreso to 30 parts of water and repeat 
in 10 days. The stables or houses should also 
be thoroughly cleaned and wet with the same 
solution. 








Don’t Get in Too Big Hurry to Plant. 


P TO this writing (March 15) practically 
U no preparation has been made in most sec- 

tions for planting the spring crops. Not 
for many years has so little been done during the 
winter in preparation for spring seeding. Last 
fail was remarkable for its favorable weather, but 
with the beginning of December bad weather 
started and has continued much longer and later 
than usual. Little enough winter and early 
spring plowing is done at any time, but this year 
none at all has been done in many sections. 

Of this, there is now no use of complaining, but 
it is important that we do not permit this unfor- 
tunate condition to needlessly bring about still 
other and more serious conditions. If in our haste 
to overcome the lost time the crop is planted with 
less thorough preparation than usual, only a 
moderately serious condition may be magnified 
into a calamity. At no time have we given suffi- 
ciently thorough preparation to the seed-bed, and 
we cannot afford to do less this year than usual. 

It is true that, one year with another, early 
planted crops are best in most sections; but the 
later the crop is planted the greater the necessity 
for thorough preparation of the seed-bed. More- 





over, it is a mistake to conclude that it saves time 
to slight the preparation of the land before plant- 
ing. It not only requires much more labor after- 
ward, to put the land in good shape, but it costs 
more; for when the crop is in the way, cultiva- 
tion must be done with less economical tools. But 
this is not all. 


A crop planted in a poorly pre- 


pared seed-bed may easily be later than one 
planted 10 days afterward in a well-prepared 
seed-bed. A crop well planted grows off more 
rapidly, is less likely to suffer from disease or 
insect attacks, is cultivated cheaper and may ma- 
ture earlier. 

A crop well planted is literally half cultivated. 
The cheapest cultivation given a crop is that 
which is done before the seed come up. It makes 
no difference if the season is late, no one can 
afford to give less attention to the preparation of 
the seed-bed on that account. In fact, this of 
itself is a most excellent reason why the prepara- 
tion should be better. 

A friend said to the writer recently: 


“Oh, but it is impossible for me to do the 
work thoroughly, I just must get the crop in.’’ 


This is the usual view, but it is plainly a fal- 
lacy. If all the land it was expected to plant can- 
not be well prepared for the crops, then plant 
only as much of these crops as there is time to 
prepare the land well for. If it becomes too late 
to plant a small part of the land that it was ex- 
pected to plant in cotton and corn, plant the rem- 
nant in soy beans, cowpeas, sorghum or peanuts, 
and there will be no loss. Ten acres well pre- 
pared may easily produce more than 12 or 15 
acres planted on land hastily and poorly prepared. 
It seldom pays, no matter what the condition, to 
plant a crop without thorough preparation and a 
late-planted crop needs a thoroughly prepared 
seed-bed just as much as an early crop, if not 
more. There may be rare exceptions to this rule, 
but they are so rare they should not influence 
any one in his determination not to plant the 
crops until the land is well prepared. 

Especially are the disk and smoothing har- 
rows needed in the preparation of the seed-bed 
on land breken late, or just before planting. An 
extra day spent in the use of these tools may re- 
sult in a gain of several days by the crop. Re- 
member that it is not the crop that is planted 
earliest that makes the most rapid growth or 
necessarily that matures earliest. 





The Distance to Plant---How Best to 
Judge for Yourself. 


VERY year we are asked by numerous read- 
E ers regarding the question of distance in 
the planting of corn and cotton. 

Of course, there is a distance, which if we 
could only know it at time of planting, is best 
for any particular crop, soil and season. But 
the conditions which determine the right dis- 
tance for both corn and cotton cannot be known 
beforehand. This being the case, the ques- 
tion of how thin or thick a crop shall be planted 
is one to be determined by the judgment of the 
planter. There are, however, certain facts which 
if kept in mind and given due consideration will 
aid the farmer in making a pretty accurate de- 
cision, taking the years as they run. 

Since corn, for instance, is best planted thicker 
a season of abundant moisture than a dry sea- 
son, the only safe plan is to plant for an average 
season. The man who plants very thin or very 
thick this year because this method was found 
successful last year is likely to make serious mis- 
takes. As stated, the only safe plan is to plant 
for an average season. : 

With corn the quality or fertility of the soil 
is also a very important factor in deciding how 
thick it should be planted. To leave enough 
stalks to produce 50 bushels to the acre if they 
all make good ears, on land that never produced 
over 25 bushels and on which there is no reason 
to expect an unusual crop, is simply folly. On 
the other hand, if the land is capable of pro- 
ducing 50 bushels of corn an average year and 
only enough stalks are left to produce 35 bushels, 
the yield is just reduced 15 bushels by too thin 
planting. 

Every year we see fields growing 25 or 30 bush- 
els per acre that if the corn had been planted 
thick enough would have produced 35 or 40 
bushels per acre. Fields are also seen that would 
have produced considerably more corn if less 
stalks had been left to the acre. The writer can 
give no rule for the use of others except those 


which have been given repeatedly in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

In deciding this question, first ask yourself: 
How many bushels of corn may I reasonably ex- 
pect from this land, an average season, the way I 
work my corn? The best evidence of what you 
may reasonably expect is what you have usually 
obtained, under similar conditions. 

The next question to ask is, how many average 
ears will it take to make a bushel of corn of the 
variety you are going to plant? 

If the number of ears required to make a 
bushel is 140, the next question is, how many 
stalks will it take, an average year, to produce 
140 ears? When these questions are all an- 
swered, the safest rule for planting is to put on 
the land the number of stalks you estimate will 
be required to grow the amount of corn the land 
is likely to produce when managed as you pro- 
pose to manage it. 

For instance, if a prolific variety of corn is 
planted and it requires 140 ears to make a bush- 
el and 100 stalks to grow these 140 ears, then 
if 50 bushels is as much or a little more than you 
can reasonably hope for an average year, about 
5,000 stalks should be left on the acre. 

As between wide rows and thick planting in 
the drills, and narrow rows and greater distance 
in the rows there is not much difference, within 
reasonable limits. 

Very wide rows will probably not produce as 
much as moderate distance between the rows 
and this is especially true on good land; but 
there is perhaps little difference between 3 1-2 
feet rows and 41-2 feet, or even five feet rows, 
if the same number of stalks are left on the 
land. 

Experiments have, as we might expect, shown 
that the more evenly the land is allotted to each 
stalk, the larger the yield. That is, if on an aver- 
age only one stalk is allowed to each nine square 
feet, a little better yield will be obtained if the 
stalks are three feet apart each way than when 
the rows are four and a half feet wide and the 
stalks two feet apart in the rows; but except in 
extreme cases the difference is slight and is more 
than over-balanced by the greater cost of culti- 
vating very narrow rows. As arule rows not less 
than three feet nor more than four feet wide will 
give best results, and probably three and a half 
feet to three and three-quarter feet rows are 
generally best. 

The spacing in the rows must be determined 
by the variety and the characer of the soil. 


HARROWINGS. 


Plowing and Cultivating. 














make Southern farmers quit talking about 

‘“nlowing”’ with cultivators. They will even 
talk about putting two ‘‘furrows’”’ to the row when 
they are using a cultivator that each time across 
the field makes several furrows. My good people, 
a cultivator isn’t a plow; nor is one trip across a 
field a ‘‘furrow’’; nor are you plowing a crop when 
you are cultivating it with anything else but a 
plow. Using a plow is ‘“‘plowing’’ and using a 
cultivator is ‘‘cultivating,’’ not ‘‘plowing.’’ When 
we used the plow for all farming operations then 
we cultivated with a plow and it was all right to 
speak of putting so many furrows to the row, but 
it is behind the times these days to cultivate with 
a plow or to “plow” with a cultivator. 


ii HARROW had some way to do it, he would 


If it be granted that the one-horse plow will do 
half as much work and do it as well as the two- 
horse plow, which Harrow thinks it will not do, 
even then the man is only doing one-half the work 
he is capable of doing. In other words, he is put- 
ting half his faculties against the expense of one 
horse. Is this two high a value to put on the ser- 
vices of a man? [If it is, let him continue to use 
the one horse. If it is not, then we should try to 
help and encourage him to get another horse. Ag 
for Harrow, he would rather pay for one man and 
two horses than for two men and two horses. If 
a man has paid for one horse, he can buy another 
on credit and if he handles the two right, he can 
more easily pay for the second horse than he did 
for the first. The trouble is that many men with 
two horses still use one-horse implements. This 
saves nothing. Unless you can work two horses 
together, using two-horse plows, harrows and eul- 


tivators, there is no saving of human labor 
through the purchase of the extra horse. 
HARROW. 
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make as good a hay crop as 
a fine hay 


y ILL soy beans 
cowpeas”’’ Yes, they will make 
crop and rather higher feeding value than the 
peas, but probably more waste from hard stems. 
The Tall Yellow soy is the best for the South, and 
a mixture of half beans and half peas will make 
the finest of hay crops. 


S THE Cahoon Seeder advertised in The Pro- 
sressive Farmer suitable for grain sowing?” 
The Cahoon seeder is an old standard implement 


for sowing clover and grass seed. I have used 
it for this purpose over 30 years ago. But 
whetber it will be good for sowing grain or not 
{ cannot say. In fact it does not pay to sow 


grain broadcast, as compared With putting it in 
a good drill. The wheat drill is the only machine 
suited to sowing small grain, and the disk drill 
is the best of these. 


O YOU know anything about the Calabash 

gourds? There is an agency here to sell the 
seed.”’ The Calabash gourds were brought from 
South Africa by the Department of Agriculture. 
They naturally grow in the shape of a tobacco 
pipe and they are being made into pipes that 
sell for from 50 cents to $2 each. Lined with 
plaster of Paris they make a very nice pipe. What 
the demand may be for the gourds commercially 
I cannot say, but they make an interesting thing 
to grow, and one can make the pipes easily. 





OW do you grow cantaloupes?” We plow the 
land well and run out furrows six feet apart 
and fill them half full of manure. Then before 
planting scatter 500 pounds of a high-grade fer- 
fertilizer an acre and bed. Flatten the beds some 
and drill the seed in in a continuous row. When 
there is a good stand thin out to 20 inches apart 
and as they start to run scatter a tablespoonful 
of nitrate of soda around each hill. Work rapidly 
and clean and when the fruit begins to set sow 
crimson clover seed all over the land for a winter 
cover after the crop is off. 





OW would it do to start a co-operative cream- 

ery 15 miles from Charlotte, N. C.?” If you 
can get as many as 500 cows pledged to the 
creamery and then build and equip it in an eco- 
nomical manner and keep rid of the agents who 
travel around the country trying to get farmers 
into a creamery enterprise that costs three times 
as much as it should, you may do well. But my 
own opinion is that in that section each farmer 
will do better by feeding some good grade Polled 
Angus beeves by keeping a good full-blood Angus 
bull. 

HAT sugar corn makes the largest ear? Is 
W sugar corn not best for making lye hominy? 
What is the factory process in making lye hom- 
iny so nice and white?’’ The varieties of sweet 
corn of strong growth and large ears are the 
Mammoth White and the Egyptian. Sweet corn 
will not make hominy. You need a flint corn 
for that. No factory ever makes lye hominy. 
The hominy on the market is cracked and hulled 
by machinery from flint corn. Good hominy can 
be made at home in a mortar, and far better than 
the lve hominy which is a poor substitute for 
good hominy. 

NOTICE a bulletin that says spray just after 

the leaf buds open and before the flower buds 
open.’’ I do not know what bulletin you refer to, 
but the spraying with Bordeaux mixture on ap- 
ple trees should be first made before the buds 
swell. Then, just as the flowers fall, spray with 
Bordeaux to which half a pound of Paris green 
has been added to 50 gallons of the mixture, in 
order to kill the larvae of the coddling moth. 
The little apples will then be sticking upright 
and you can get the poison into the calyx where 
the eggs are laid. 








HEN crimson clover is to be turned under 

for corn one of our best corn growers says 
that he has the best success by turning as soon 
as the blossoms begin to show. Another says 
that he has had a fine success by waiting till the 
clover is dead. That, of course, makes later 
torn, but you get all that the crop can do for you, 
and if the furrows are well edged up and not 
turned over flat there will be no interference with 
the rise of the capillary moisture. The man who 
turns under early always applies a little lime and 
harrows it in before planting corn. I was in his 


HIS cotton was 


WOULDN'T YOU LIKE A COTTON FIELD LIKE THIS? 











srown by Mr. F. 

F. Dickson of Bladen 
County, North Caro- 
lina, on land cleared 
the year before. Mr. 
Dickson is only 23 
years old, and his man- 
agement of a 500-acre 
farm, which he took 
hold of in its wild state 
and has partly cleared 
up, has attracted much 
favorable attention in 
his neighborhood. 

Mr. Dickson writes 
“Ss 

“T always plant 

cotton by April 1, 

trying to finish not 

later than April 10. 

I had the biggest 

part of my cotton 

hit by frost last 

year and it never 

hurt it. My idea 

in planting cotton 

early is that the 


freezes. 
limbs that started right in the dirt almost. 
two fect in the drill, one stalk in hill.” 


as showing what a young man can do. 








greatest trouble is in getting it up and if you can get it out of the ground it will live unless the ground 

A little frost I think, instead of hurtful, is beneficial. f 
for the first month the better it is for the plant, as it is retarded in its growth and limbs closer to the 
ground and fruits lots closer..A large per cent of my cotton was down in the middle of the rows on long 


“T also practice shallow and very frequent cultivation, as you can hardly work it fast enough. Also 
I plant on my strongest land the cotton in not less than 5 to 5 1-2-foot rows and about 18 inches to 


Whether or not Mr. Dickson’s ideas could safely be accepted by all farmers, his work is interesting 








In other words, the very least it grows 








field in the fall where he made 9814 bushels 
an acre over a 30 acre field with only clover and 
lime. But this was on land that has been brought 
up by a good rotation of crops for years and has 
manure frequently. 





R BUTLER is in error if he thinks that I ever 

advised any one to plow under Bermuda 
grass deeply to kill it. I may have said that a 
man with a Bermuda sod he wanted to put in 
corn might make a crop by plowing it under 
deeply and working rapidly, but the destruction 
of the grass is not done in-that way. About 30 
years ago I broke up the old contraband camp at 
Fortress Monroe for the first time after the camp 
was abandoned. It was a dense Bermuda sod, 
and I ran a big plow about three inches deep and 
turned the sod over in great flakes. It was then 
raked into heaps and hauled off into the marsh, 
and being sandy soil I got almost rid of it at 
once. But on a clay soil after the shallow plow- 
ing and raking out, the best thing is to sow a 
heavy crop of cowpeas to smother out any that 
remains, and mow the peas and follow with 
winter oats and these again with peas and by 
that time there will be no Bermuda left. You 
can make a crop of corn on a Bermuda sod by 
turning it under deeply and working the corn 
shallow and rapidly, but then the grass will be 
back again as thick as ever or thicker. I want 
to be put right on this matter. 


N SOUTHEAST North Carolina, at our farm- 

ers’ institute, the lecturer said that from their 
experiments it was shown that on our sandy 
soils acid phosphate did not have much effect 
without lime. That nitrogen gave the heaviest 
yield and that fertilizers on corn barely paid for 
the fertilizer.”’ What of this? He probably 
meant that the continued use of acid phosphate 
has robbed the soil of lime and caused it to get 
acid, and that lime would restore its sweetness. 
Nitrogen certainly has a good influence on the 
vital activity of plants and your sandy soils 
need it; but you can get all you need without 
buying it in a fertilizer if you grow plenty of 
legume crops and feed the pea hay and cotton- 
seed meal, oat straw and corn stover, and put 
the manure on the land. In saying that fertilizer 
on corn barely paid the cost of the fertilizer he 
told you what I have been telling farmers for 
the past 40 years. An application of a complete 
fertilizer on the corn crop will increase the yield, 
but the increase will be usually a fair market 
price for all the extra corn grown, while the 
same fertilizer on the cotton crop will pay well. 
But neither for corn nor cotton does a farmer 
who really farms well ever need to buy an ounce 
of nitrogen in any form. 


Co-operation, not competition, is the life of 
business..—Elbert Hubbard. 


Three Bales to the Acre 


T DOES one good to hear occasionally from a 
farmer in the Cotton Belt who is really farm- 
ing, and I quote the following from eastern 

North Carolina: 


“T have made as high as six bales of cot- 

ton on two acres of land and only used 350 
pounds of commercial fertilizer per acre, 
and brought it up to this in three years, and 
it never made as much as one bale before I 
took charge of it. Have a good Galloway 
manure spreader and | use it all through the 
winter. It was not the 350 pounds of com- 
mercial fertilizer that made three bales of 
cotton an acre, for some of my neighbors 
use from 1,000 to 1,800 pounds to the acre 
and do not make two bales an acre. I use 
my manure spreader, rotate my crops, grow 
all the cowpeas I can, and all the winter 
cover crops I can; feed my cattle with good, 
nutritious foods, grown on my farm, peavine 
hay, cottonseed meal and hulls, and I take it 
that it was the cover crop, the manure 
spreader and good farming that made the 
cotton, and not the commercial fertilizer 
alone. I long to see the day when our 
farmers will raise ail the hogs and cattle 
they can and cut out two-thirds of the cot- 
ton area, and forever cut loose from the re- 
lentless grasp of the fertilizer people, sap- 
ping the life-blood of their energies and be 
free and the most independent men on 
earth.” 

To all of which I say, Amen. This man has 
full-blooded cattle and hogs, and is now look- 
ing for well-bred sheep. The low price of cot- 
ton does not worry such a farmer, for with three 
bales an acre, he has a good profit at 10 cents 
a pound, and I do not know of any money crop 
that pays better than cotton when grown in this 
way. Every acre of cotton land in eastern North 
Carolina could be made to make as good crops, 
and with a small area in cotton, more could be 
grown, and grown at a profit, than where the 
farmer depends on cotton alone, and for that 
on fertilizer alone. Yet there are still men who 
say that cotton growing does not fit in with live- 
stock industry, 

The above is but a sample of what the readers 
of The Progressive Farmer are doing where they 
study their profession and get right down to real 
farming. Now, you who read this, and have 
been trying year after year to squeeze a little 
more cotton out of the old dead mixture of sand 
and clay with fertilizers alone, why cannot you go 
to farming and feeding stock and making manu 
for the permanent improvement of your soil? 

Are you going to keep on in the old hopeless 
way, belonging to the merchant and the fertilizer 
men, or are you going this year to start into real 
farming. 
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| MORE LETTERS ABOUT SOIL FERTILITY. 


Soil Fertility—What It is and How 
It Counts. 


WO clay loams on adjoining farms 

do not necessarily yield the same 
amount of crop, even if they were 
originally of the same formation, 
and are watered by the same rain and 
warmed by the same sun. To w hat is 
this due? The answer lies in the diff- 
erence of physical condition. The 
physical character of the soil prob- 
ably has a greater influence on crop 
yields than the majority of people 
realize. What is meant by physical 
condition is the texture of the soil. 
Whether it is an open, mellow soil, 
or whether it is a soggy, water- 
soaked soil with small air or pore 
space, and consequent heavy, sticky 
texture Unless a soil is of fine 
texture it does not allow of entrance 
into the soil of sufficient air, and so 
the roots do not ramify and spread 
as they should, nor do they go deep 
into the soil in search of plant food, 
and so suffer in time of drouth. 

Air is as important for the roots 
as for the leaves; in a water-sogged 
soil little air is present, and so be- 
sides this a cold soil is the result. 

H. WEAME. 

Rock Hill, S. C. 





Good Livestock Makes Soil Building 
Easy. 


HE two main essentials for build- 
| ing and maintaining soil fertility 


are; (1) a good rotation, (2) live- 
stock. 
riven a well-drained farm and 


strict and intelligent adherence to 
these two features our land must im- 
prove. 

My plan is to practice a three-year 
rotation, and winter cover crops and 
dairy cows. The cover crops, such 
as vetches, crimson clover and rye, 
can be profitably grazed off and what 
is left plowed under to add humus to 
to the soil. By keeping livestock the 
crops are not sold (except in case 
of surplus), but are fed and go back 
to the fields as manure. 

By the added use of acid phos- 
phate or ground phosphate rock the 
soil fertility can be increased from 
year to year. 

Make the cows, or their produce, 
— hogs the money crop and watch 
the yields increase. 

1S OR ee HUBBARD. 
Williamsburg, Va. 





—s ing Land Without Fertilizer. 


. charge of my father’s farm 
when I was 16 years old, and had 
full 


99 
aU. 


management of it until I was 
Since then I have been farming 
for myself eight years. On our loamy 
top soil with red underlying clay 
subsoil we doubled the yield on fa- 
ther’s farm and have done almost 
as wellon my own. On father’s farm 
there was one upland field of 16 
acres that had been in cultivation 
over 30 years. This land was pro- 
ducing, when father bought it, from 
four to five barrels of corn per acre, 
from 600 to 800 pounds of seed cot- 
ton, and from eight to 11 bushels of 
Wheat per acre. Our rotation was as 
follows: Wheat, with cowpeas after 
wheat harvest at rate of one and a 
half bushels per acre, and rye after 


peas in fall. Cotton second year, 
With rye alone or rye and crimson 
clover at last plowing of cotton. 


Third year, 


1 
HiOW 


corn with cowpeas at last 
ing and rye in fall. No grass or 


alks were wasted, but was turned 
1e benefit of soil. 
The land was subsoiled several 


ines, going about two inches deeper 
ach fall, 


until it was broken and 
subsoiled to a depth of 18 inches. 
After nine years of such work, the 


yield on this land was from 1,600 to 
2,150 pounds of seed cotton per acre; 
18 to 28 bushels of wheat, and eight 





to 12 barrels of corn. During this 
period not one pound of commercial 
fertilizer or no manure at all was 
used. 

Since buying my farm, I have fol- 
lowed the same rotation, only wheat 
has been left out and potatoes and 
oats substituted. I have one three- 
acre field I want to briefly speak of. 
I have been subsoiling field every 


other year. Our first crop of corn 
made a little over 50 bushels per 
acre. Our first crop of potatoes 


ran hardly 200 bushels per acre. 
Our second crop of corn ran to 
65 bushels per acre. These were 
made without any manure or fertili- 
zer. Two years ago, by using 30 tons 
barnyard manure per acre, we made 
the splendid yield of 307 bushels of 
salable potatoes per acre. Last year, 
by again subsoiling, we made 121% 
bushels of choice shelled corn per 
acre. We also applied our first com- 
mercial fertilizer, 1,600 pounds per 
acre. I am keeping a good deal more 
stock, and expect to apply a large 
amount of barnyard manure. No 
filth at all is burned, and cover crop 
is kept over as much land as possible. 
I turn all rye growth when from 12 
to 20 inches high. 
W. C. CROOK. 





How Good Tools and Good Work 
Pay. 
S I HAVE been manager of a 
badly run-down farm for the last 
three years, I will give some of my 
methods and conclusions in building 
up and increasing soil fertility. 

I was probably better situated than 
most Southern farmers, in that I did 
not have to make the farm pay the 
bills and support a family. In the 
three years, as a whole, it did so, but 
the first year some $3 was spent to 
every $1 produced. 

We stocked the place with plenty 
of work stock, heavy brood mares 
and a small dairy. For tools we had 
wagons, manure spreader, grain 
drill, mowing machine, hay rake, 
two-horse and one-horse cultivators, 
weeders and spike-tooth harrows, 
disk and moldboard plows, disk har- 
rows, clod roller, seed planters and 
numerous small tools. 

On this farm I have found the disk 
plow one of the most useful farm im- 
plements. 

If you don’t have the tools and 
use them, you will not have the fer- 
tile soil; for if our soil is not natu- 
rally fertile, we must make it so. For 
this there is nothing quite equal to 
barnyard manure, supplemented 
with proper commercial fertilizers 
Most farms do not have this in suffi- 
cient quantity to avail much, so we 
must make the start without much 
manure. Then, with deep, thorough 
preparation, we have a good start to- 
ward a fertile soil, and by making 
use of all the summer and winter le- 
gumes possible success is almost as- 
sured. 

The crying need of the South is 
more and better livestock, but I am 
firmly convinced that if the energies 
put forth in advocating more live- 


stock were directed toward the 
growth of more and better feeds in- 
stead, the livestock interest would 


take care of itself. .It is: more feed 
and not more consumers of feed that 
we need, as the books of any South- 
ern grain and hay merchant will 
show. Get the farmer to grow feed 
(cowpeas, soy beans, alfalfa, 
clovers, vetch, rye, ete-), and he will 
not turn it under in the raw state 
many times, but will feed it to cattle 
instead. Neither will he sell it; but 
if he does, his neighbor will buy it, 
and the South is no worse off. 

Next to the disk plow, the thing 
that has helped me most is crimson 
clover, rye, ete., used to turn under 
and for feed. The first year I worked 
this farm I commenced sowing it 
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THEY ARE GOING 


“Fertilizing for Profit” 


LIKE HOT CAKES. 


By E. E. MILLER, 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer. 











Order quick before a buy a pound of fertilizer. 
Don’t wait to get this li 

every-day language all about fertilizers and how to 
use them—and will save any wide-awake farmer 
ten times its price in a single season. 


ttle book that tells in plain 





of habit, quit, 


what fertilizers are and how to use 


What Fertilizers Are and Why Used. 

What Comercial Fertilizers Are. 

What Nitrogen Does and How We Get It. 

About Phosphorie Acid. 

Potash in Commercial Fertilizers. 

Why Fertilizers Pay Best on Good Soils. 

How to Tell What Fertilizers Your Soil 
Needs. 

Special Needs of Different Crops. 

What the Analysis Means. 

How to Do Home Mixing. 


CLOTH BINDING, 


ORDER 





Farmers in the South spend $50,000, 
$10,000,000 a year is lost through ignorance. 
and begin ‘‘fertilizing for profit.” 
them—all in 
without the confusion so often caused by the use 


SOME OF THE SUBJECTS TREATED ARE: 


75 CENTS, PAPER BINDING, 50 CENTS, 


The Progressive Farmer one year and one cloth copy for .. . 
The Progressive Farmer one year and one paper copyfor .. . 





000 a year for fertilizers and probably 
If you have been fertilizing from force 
This book tells you how. It tells 
a plain straightforward way, and 
of strange-high-sounding terms.” 


Best Methods of Applying Fertilizers. 
How to Keep Up Soil Fertility. 

Why Green Manures Benefit the Soil. 
Making and Caring for Stable Manure. 
How and When to Apply Stable Manure. 
When and How to Use Lime. 

Plant Food in Typical Soils. 

What Crops Take From the Seil. 
Fertilizing Materials in Feeding Stuffs. 
Analyses of Fertilizing Materials. 


POSTPAID. 


$1.40 
$1.25 
TO-DAY. 

















when laying-by corn, and continued 
until I had all cultivated land sowed. 
The stuff I had for feed and seed and 
to turn under, and the way that disk 
plow did work it up! 

So my prescription for making a 
fertile soil is deep, thorough prepa- 
ration, rapid, shallow cultivation; 
making all possible use of the le- 
gumes; spreading all barnyard ma- 
nure on top of soil-as fast as made; 
feeding all grain and hay it is pos- 
sible to raise to good livestock; keep- 
ing the land working at all times; 
using heavier teams and larger tools; 
doing more work with same human 
labor. 

These and like things persisted 
in, and we will soon be producing 
$1,000 to $2,000 per farm laborer, 
instead of $200 to $300 as at present. 

CHAS. G MEDLIN. 
N:. CG. 


How Cover Crops Have Helped. 


Salisbury, 


I AM a young farmer 24 years old 
and I have been farming since I 


was 18. I started with three or four 
acres of poor land and the rest of 


the place was all in brush. 

I did not have a cent to start with 
either. Now I have about 20 acres 
cleared that $50 per ac 


buy. I will try and tell how I made | 
them fertile. The first thing I did 
was to save all the manure and 
spread as fast as made. Then planted 
corn and sowed cowpeas, rye and 
crimson clover, taking nothing off ex- 


cept the corn. 
and rye to be 
spring. 

I kept this method up for two or 
three years. I would graze hogs on 
peas in fall until they gathered all 
the peas and then take them off until 
spring. Two acres of this ground 
raised 3,850 pounds of leaf tobacco 


Left pea vines, clover 
plowed down in the 


last year that brought me over $150 | 


net per acre. 

With the aid of 400 pounds 14 per 
cent acid phosphate per acre with 
peas, clover and manure saved from 
concrete stables, I do not own an 
acre of cleared land, but would grow 
60 bushels of corn. Every foot of 
my cleared ground has got a growing 
crop on it now, and I always expect 
to keep my ground covered with some 
crop that gives a profit and then a 
feed crop. I always feed my 
once a year with crimson clover or 
peas and sometimes both, with the 
addition of a coat of stable manure. 

I owe all I know about farming 
by reading good 
ture, and I am proud to say that The 


Progressive Farmer has been my 
teacher. H. J. WOODWARD. 
Clayville, Va. 


Good farm books are 





good investments. 


re would not | 


land | 


agricultural litera- | 


FARM DRAIN TILE 











(Made of Cement) 

Every Tile a good one, therefore the cheapest. 
Write for prices and copy of Literature (Tile 
Talks) Which explains in detail the advantages 
of Land Draining. 

GRAY CONCRETE Co., 
Thomasville, N. C. 











THEN, IF YOU ARE PLEASED, SEND US ONLY 


$1.46, and you will own one of the best Razors 
AU also a Horsehide and Canvas Strop Worth 
$1.00. If you are not pleased, simply return the 
Razor. * Could we'make a fairer offer. 

OUR DIXIE RAZOR is extra hollow cround, hand 
forged trom Genuine ile fficld Steel. We use it and 
know it is the best Razor made and want you to find 
it out by giving it a fair trial. 

WRITE US A POSTAL and say, ‘Send me your 
Razor on 10 days trial. IT will send you #1.45 or re- 
turn Razor.’’ We will send Razor and full particulars 
about our other offers. 

DIXiE MFG. CO., BOX 54, UNION CITY, GA. 
Formerly GB. W. Middiebrooks & Co. 














Big Bargains in 
QUAKER GITY 


FEED MILLS 


The standard of quality for 44 years. 23 styles, 
from hand to 20 horsepower 


Freight Paid, Sent an Free Totem 
aon ‘es Corn and Cob, Feed, 

role Me Shuck and Kaffir 
Corn fend i ait kinds of small grain, 
separately or mixed. If the mill 
is not entirely satisfactory oN 
trial, return it at our expense. 

We also handle Engines, Cutters, ; 
Steliers. Send for Free Catalog. 
THE A. W. STRAUB COMPANY 

Dept. M. Sth & Filbert St. 
Dept. L. 3701-9 So, Ashland 
Chicago, I. 


TThe UNIT Read Machine 


OPERATED BY 


One Man and One Team 


PRICE ONE-FIFTH AS MUCH AS 
LARGE Graders 


wa WORK 
ALF 




















































makes big profit 
Peas. Hulls and ¢ 
out bursting the 
creases their value loc 
bushel, Thousands 
given satisfaction for over 
y Ilustrated 
free upon request. 
today Dept. 24. 


SANDERS MPG. CO., 
Rome, Ga. 


A Dixie Pea Huller 
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Cotton Growérs Notice! 


Do not be fooled into buying cotton 
seed by exaggerated claims, Buy the 
ones that have stood the test at every 
Experiment Station. 

Cleveland’s Big Boll, first everywhere, 
Cook’s Improved, with equal record, 
Early Triumph, right at the top. 

Price of each, bu. $1.25; 5 bu. lots 
$1.06; 10 bu. or more 90 cents bu. 

Broadwell’s Double Jointed, first at 2H 
the fairs. Hasting’s New Bank Account, 
best for boll Weevil. 

Price of these, bu. $1.50; 5 bu. lots 
$1.25 bu; 10 bu. lots or more $1 bu. 

Uncle Sam, the Cleveland Triumph 
Hybrid or Tatum’s Big Boll Prolific, 
price bu. $1.50; 5 bu. lots $1.35 bu.; 
10 bu. lots or more $1.25 bu. 

All pure, true to name and the kind 
that make cotton. 10 per cent discount 
on all orders for $20 or over, 15 per cent 
on all $50 or over. Address all orders to 


R. D. TATUM, FAIR VIEW FARM, 


Palmetto, Ga. 








COTTON SEED 


Simpkins Early and Allen’s Silk, the best upland 
long staple, 1 to 10 bu. at $1 per bu., 10 to 25 bu. 
at 9Jc, 25 to 50 bu. at 75c per bu. 


G. C. SELMAN, 


MONROE, -- GA. 
IMPROVED SEED FOR PLANTING. 


Improved Dongola and Im 
land Big Boll, two of the very best varieties 
of cotton to be found. Have been improv- 
ing these varietics for the past ten years, 
and guarantee all sced to be pure and sound. 
Write for samples and price. Could not sup- 
ply demand in 1911. 

Marlboro Seed Corn, $2 


W. B. SPEARMAN, 





proved Cleve- 


per bushel. 


Social Circle, Ga. 


Toole’s--Greatest Yielder of All 
Cotton 


For Sale—i,000 bushels 
improved strain of 
Cottonseed. “Greatest money-mak- 
ing known.” From cotton yielding 
an average of i, bales per acre. 

Price, $1 per Bushel. 
DENNIS DAIRY FARM, 


BATT’S 


rour-rar Prolific Corn 


This seed has been carefully 
Southern Virginia from seed bought of the 
originator, J. I. Batts, and made a fine 
yield last year under unfayorable conditions. 
One bushel, $3; % bushel, $1.75; peck, $1.10, 

f.o.b. Clarksville, Va. 
¥, YANCEY, - - Clarksville, 





of famous 
Toole'’s Prolific 


GLEN Meda, Ga. 





bred in 


B. Va. 





BIGGS’ 

For 17 years I 

highly prolific 

barrels to th¢ 
25; often 22, 
to the acre. 


SEVEN-EABR CORN 


been growing this 
made one year 35 

acre; have frequently made 
and never less than 20 barrels 
This corn took a silver medal 
at the St. Louis Exposition in 1904. 

The price is $3 for one bushel, $5 for two 
bushels, $1 for peck. 

Address al! orders to 

NOAIL BIGGS, - Scotland Neck, 


have 
corn. I 


one 





Plant Marlbore Prolific Corn. 


We originated it. - We 


the Experi- 
Send orders direct 
Price, $2.50 per bu. 


8. C. 


GARRETI?’S SEED CORN 


won prize over other varieties of $100 
offered by the Board of Trade of 
Cheraw. 

Price $2 per Bushel. 


R. B. LANEY 


CHERAWV, S. C. 
CULPEPPER’S 


curerren’s COTTON SEED 


Cottonseed for 
growing, 


grow it pure. 
Premium corn at 
mental Stations. 
to originator. 


all 


EXCELSIOR SEED FARM, Cheraw, 








PURE 


sale. 
medium 


Vigorous 
maturing, 


large bolled, and heavy yield- 
ing variety. DIRECTOR, 
N. C. EXPERIMENT STATION. 


West Raleigh, N. C. 


Wanted Cowpeas 








| ization or cross ing, and by 


| 


N. C. | 


Excelsior Seed Farm 





Of All Varieties. 
If you have any for sale, quote us your 
best price f.o.b. your shipping station,’ stat- 


ing variety and quantity you wish 
of. Send sample with quotations. 
PENINSULA PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
MARYLAND, 
Pocomoke City, Maryland. 


to dispose 


OF 





One Hundred and Fifty Bushels 


SELECT TEXAS FIVE LOCK 
COTTON SEED 
$1 Per Bushel. 
T. J. CAUDLE, Route 4, 


Raleigh, N. C. 


| variation between 


) 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








HOW TO MAKE A COTTON FARM PAY. 








A LITTLE STUDY OF COTTON BREEDING---L. 





Selection Must Be Continuous—Mass Selection for Most Farmers 


and More Time-Consuming Methods for 


Professional Plant 


Breeders—Picking to Get Seed for an Annual Seed Patch, 





By J. F. Duggar, Alabama Field Editor. 


NE of the most discouraging 
facts which a student of varie- 
ties meets with is the great 
individual plants 
of the same variety of cotton. This 
is in part due to carelessness in 
maintaining the purity of certain va- 
rieties, in part to mixing or hybrid- 
izing done by insects, but is in part 
unavoidable, especially in varieties 
which have been subjected to selec- 
tion for only a comparatively short 
number of years. 

It is the aim of the cotton breeder 
to overcome this diversity just as 
soon as he ascertains what qualities 
are desirable in the variety with 
which he is working. The very fact 
that there is so much diversity in cot- 
ton makes it possible to mould va- 
riety along the line that one desires, 
by selecting for desired charac- 
teristic. 


he 


Plant-Breeding 
It is usually held 
two main means in m 
in plant breeding 


Net an Easy Job. 


that there are 
aking progress 
g, namely, by hybrid- 
selection. 
purposes most plant 
also practical 
share of other 


For practical 
breeders who 
farmers, with a 
work to keep in 


are 
fair 


progress, may well 
throw away the idea of effecting 
their ends through hybridization. 
They would better concentrate on se- 


lection. Indeed, even if crosses were 
made between two varieties the qual- 
ities of which it is desired to blend, 


selection from among the progeny 
would have to be made for at least 


five years before any notable uni- 
formity in the plants could be attain- 
ed. Indeed it would be safer to 
count the period needed to fix or es- 
tablish a variety by hybridization as 
nearer to ten than to five years. On 
the other hand by the intelligent ex- 
ercise of selection, a plant breeder, 
whether a professional breeder or a 
farmer interested in the improve- 
ment of his seed, may make notable 
improvement within two or three 
years. 

In attempting to determine the 
best methods to pursue in improving 
any variety of cotton, we can make 
the matter clearer by dividing s« 
tion into two classes 

(1) Conservative selection, 
selection to maintain 
present value. 

(2) Progressive 


lec- 


that is, 
purity and 
selection, 


or in- 


tensification of desirable qualities 
and elimination of undesirable char- 
acteristics 

30th forms of selection are com- 
mendable but both are by no means 
equally practicable for the busy 
farmer, no matter how careful and 


painstaking he may be. 

Progressive selection, or real prog- 
ress in evolving new varieties (which 
is in the main the re-combinating 
within one plant of the desirable 
qualities ordinarily possessed by sep- 
arate idividuals), must be confined 
to those who give their main atten- 
tion to plant-breeding rather than to 
farming plus plant breeding. Some 
of the details employed by such men 
will be mentioned in the second ar- 
ticle of this series. 

The Farmer Can Improve His Seeds 
by Selection. 


On the other hand conservative se- 
lection is practicable for every intel- 
ligent farmer. If he have special in- 
terest in the work, special patience 
and industry, and discrimination, he 
may even do more than maintain the 
purity and productiveness of his va- 


riety, and may even make slow but 
gradual improvement in the quali- 
ties desired. 

The method thus practicable for 
all good farmers is that generally 
known as mass selection. To put 
this into practice, the first and most 


difficult matter is for the farmer to | 
have a clear image in his own mind | 
of the type of plant which he wishes 


to propagate. He must lay special 
emphasis on a _ short-jointed, well- 
limbed, well-bolled type of plant. He 
must train his eye to discard plants 
which have too many weed limbs, 
that is too large a growth of limbs 
and suckers. He must decide on the 
size of boli desired, having in mind 
the largest size consistent with earli- 
ness 
riety. During the process of picking 
he must be quick to detect bolls hav- 
ing one or more locks diseased or 
failing to open widely. Then he 
must decide on numerous other qual- 
ities. 

When the ideal plant is clearly 
photographed in his own mind, he is 
in position to begin selection by 
keeping ahead of the other pickers 
and picking into one sack all of the 
best plants which conform to his 
ideals. Notice that I do not advise 
picking all the good plants. No mat- 
ter how good they may be, they must 
be rejected if in a single particular 
they differ from the type that is being 
selected. To pursue any other course 


and with the habits of the va- | 





Have You $100 to $500 to 
Invest? 


7, 8, 9 or 10 og cent is guaranteed 
on a thoroughly gilt edge investment 
for a few---a very few—wide-awake, 
progressive farmers who send us 
satisfactory references. 

Address 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 














JOHNSON’S PROLIFIC 
A seed corn with 74 years’ 
First planted by Samuel Johnson in 
1838 and continuously grown on same 
plantation by his son, Amos N. Johnson, 
now 92 years old. Originaily a large, 
white, long grain, medium cob, one-car! 
corn bred up and improved during the} 
last 15 years to a two-ear corn, by care-' 
fully selecting seed from field. This 
seed has been sold and grown for the 
last five years in nearly all the Southern 
States; has given general satisfaction. 
Instances of over 100 bushels yield per 
acre. I offer this Highly Improved, Se- 
lect Seed Corn for the 1912 season at 
$1 per peck, or $3 per bushel. 
Write for Testimonials. Address, 


J. D. JOHNSON, - Garland, N.C. 


history. 

















RICK’S PROLIFIC 
COTTON SEED 


Early, big boll, and improved by per- 
sonal selection of seed. Absolutely pure. 
Place your orders now for this ceiebrated 
variety. 


In Lots of Ten Bushels or 
More, 80c. per Bushel f.o.b. 


R. H. RICKS, - - Rocky Mount, N. C. 





Mammoth Yellow and Haberlandt 


SOY BEANS 


In lots of five 
per bushel; 


bushels or over, $1.50 
less amounts, $1.75. 





W. P. RIDLEY, Columbia, Tenn. 
ROUTE 1 


Seed Peanuts 





would be to decrease the purity of | 


the variety and to make doubtful 
progress in increasing its productive- 
ness. This is one reason why the 
owner’s hand is worth many times 
more than that of some laborer 
whom he may have instructed to 
pick the best plants. I recall one so- 
called variety selected by laborers 
under directions from the farmer. 
After many years of selection, it still 


Three thousand 
North Carolina Seed Peanuts 
at attractive prices. Write us 
for information on any size lois. 


VIRGINIA CAROLINA PEANUT C6. 
| Williamston, N. C. 


Cook’s Improved Cotton Seed 


Re-improved and wellselected. Sold 
U.S. Government doing demonstration 
work in N. C. for pastfive years. Price 


bushels select 











si re great diversity Ww of 
howed sre diversity or ant , $1 per bushel. 
uniformity because the laborers gath- | : 
ered all the productive plants, how- C. A. WILLIAMS, 
ever diverse in qualities. Ringwood, cece N.C. 
The Size of the Seed Patch. HOPE’S MEXICAN BIG-BOLL COTTON. 
The most wonderful yielder yet known 
Not one plant within perhaps 20 | Does not require instructions to grow two 
“ 2 2 ° ‘ bales per acre. It's easy on common land. 
will be worthy of being picked: to | 1 have crown three. areest and earliest 
afford seed for the next year’s seed | big boll known. Thirty bolls to pound. Ex- 
é na ee Bn falas ty ° stl | perimental tests show the yield 300 to 1,200 
test, as is contempiated by this meth- | pounds per acre over other varictics. Some 
od. Yet one should aim to secure | selected seed to offer. Peck, $1; bushel, $3. 
. ‘ An investment to get them. Best of refer- 
seed from choice plants in such | ences. 
amount as to be able to plant a seed J. D. HOPE, Sharon, S. C. 


patch of several acres the next year. 


If 2 seed patch be brought up to the 





point of Iding about one bale per 
acre it afford at least enough j 
good seed for a one-horse farm the 


next year. A good rule is three 





REXALL COTTON 


Produces One-Third 
and Sell One-Third More 


like it as a money 





More 


Nothing -maker. 





acres of seed patch for every 50 acres 
in cotton. The seed for the planting 
of this seed patch are every year to 
be selected by the owner as indicated 
above. The first year the selections 
will be made from among the plants | 
of the general crop, but after the 
first year the selections will be made | 
entirely within the seed patch. Each | 


year the generdl crop: is planted | 
from the main picking of the seed | 


patch, at which picking no very poor 
plants, and no unsound bolls should 
be picked. 

Sut possibly I have passed over 
until the last the most important 
point for either class of breeders. 
That point is the judicious selection 
of the variety from which a start is 
made. Among the hundred or more 
varieties now fairly well established 
select the one which comes nearest 
to the ideal. The more ancient el 

i 





variety, assuming that it has been 
subjected to continuous selection, the 


Testimonials on application. 


S. A. RODGERS, SUMTER, GA. 








COTTONSEED—Cleveland Big Boli—40 per 
cent lint. All open Sept. 50. 738 pounds 
per acre is Steinheimer’s Cleveland record at 
Georgia Station, making $26 more per acre 
than some others in variety test. Price, 
only $1.50 per bushel. Ask for Cotton and 
Corn Booklet. R. P. STEINHEIMER, 
3rooks, Ga. 
WEEKLEY’S IMPROVED PROLIFC SEED 
CORN. 
High vielding strain. Carefully selected. 
Tested for germination and shelled ready 


for planting. $2 per bushel, 
JAMES W. DAVIS, 


cash with order 
Goshen, N. C, 


SEED CORN 


Boone County Spex 





ial, carefully bred and selected. 


| GREENDALE STOCK FARMS, J. B.Andrews,Prop., 


Drawer 676, - - Roanoke Va. 


COW PEAS—SOY BEANS 


Write us for prices. 
RONEY & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 








WANTED—Peas, 


Soy Beans. We furnish 
bags. Please send sample and quote best 
price.—E. W. Jones, Seedsman, Woodlawn, 


Virginia. 
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eyeacer are its chances of being pure | 
and uniform. If a new ay be 
chosen as nearest one’s ideal it is 
pest to ascertain that this is a selec- 
still older and meritori- 
ous variety. It is dangerous to place | 
confidence in a mere upstart among 


tion from a 


cottons. Cotton varieties do not | 
spring up by chance and the ances- | 
try is perhaps as important in the 


case of a cotton plant as in the case 
of a race horse. Pedigree in cotton 
ig worth while. In the next article 
will be mentioned some methods of 
niore rapidly improving cotton. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH 
COTTON. 











Raise Not Less, but More, Says Mr. 
Cutchin—Some New Ideas. 


AM very much interested in what 
] the farmers mean to do about 
eight-cent cotton. I have read a 
great deal about proposed remedies 
and I have as yet seen nothing satis- 
factory. All of the speakers and 
writers are urging less acreage 
planted this year, the planting of 
other crops and diversification in 
general. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I am a one-horse 
farmer, the kind that the editors 
wish well but have no hopes for, yet 
one of the greatest number, and one 
of the vast multitude that feed and 
clothe millions that make no food or 
clothing. I am a college graduate, 
yet split rails, dig ditches, hold the 
plow-handles, drive the wagon, cut 
wood and do the chores at 56 years 
of age. I work at any thing that 
is to be done, yet I hold six diplo- 
mas—got one in 1910, one in 1911 
and am expecting one or two more 
inside of 12 months. My little edu- 
eation is of the industrial kind— 
work 
boys and girls could not do so at 
some other places than the few that 
offer them the opportunities. 

I can’t even say I have a plan to 
prevent eight-cent cotton; but I 
would like to suggest why we have 
it and what I think would give us 
a better price. Why we have it is: 
first, because we were able to raise 
a bountiful crop, with the previous 
experience that it is all marketed in 
about three months. Second, many 
declare that they can raise it at 
three to four cents a pound. 

If this be true, eight cents gives 
big profit. Third, Many are advertis- 
ing that they can raise three to four 
bales per acre, and then ask $5 a 
bushel for the seed. Now it seems 
to me that the seed would give all 
the profit needed and the lint at 
eight cents would soon put one in 
the millionaire class. All this, seems 
to me, buncombe or taffy. We can’t 
do it. The fellow who can is in the 
Klondike and struck it rich. I know 
what I do and I know what most of 
my neighbors do. We can’t possibly 
pull through on eight-cent cotton— 
its a losing game. To better the price 
I would suggest not any less acreage 
or make one pound less of cotton, 
that is not business; I would try to 
make more—surely if it stays at 
eight cents, you must make more. 
Hog and hominy won’t save you. 
Like living on blackberries in sum- 
mer—it may keep you alive, but 
you’ll never fatten. Yet berries are 
good, so is hog and hominy, so are 
potatoes and rice. You can raise oats 
and rye, clover and hay, chickens 
and livestock. All are good—but if 
you mean to make money, you must 
raise a big crop and then sell it to 
advantag 

Beef is three cents, hog round 
nine cents and hay $10 per ton. That 





is no better for money than eight- 
cent cotton. 

But some body says make all your 
supplies and hold your surplus. Then 
you will get the price. Now, when 


the farmer does that, where goes the 
carpenter, the painter, the manufac- 
turer and the merchants? What be- 


comes of the nurseryman when the 


DON’T MAKE A MISTAKE--- 
IF YOU WANT 
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SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON SEED 





Buy from the originator and from his farms which produced 1100 pounds of lint average per acre. 
Write me or call on me at once, as the supply is limited. 





ww. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N. C. 








farmer becomes his own aiienye 
man? 

No I suggest that the farmer 
make all he can of any one or all 
crops that he possibly can, and if his 
land is more especially adapted for 
any one crop, that he make that crop 
almost exclusively. Would not a 
merchant so buy goods? Would not 
a manufacturer so make wares? 
That’s business. 

Here is the farmer’s mistake. He 
sells at their price—he markets as 
fast as he gathers. He has no voice 
or concern—he is a minus quantity | 
—takes just what is offered, like any 
other pauper. | 

I suggest that he look about him | 
and open his eyes as to how the fac- 
tory manages and see if he can’t 
learn something. | 

They have salesmen to sell their 
wares, and if you don’t come to them 
they go after you. We farmers need 
salesmen to sell. We need an agent 
to look after this matter exclusively. 
Warehouses will help, home-holding 
will help, diversifying the crop may 
help, but a sales-bureau alone will 
command the price. Let farmers co- 
operate like other business men, put 
their products in the hands of a sell- 
ing bureau and the world that lives 
on the products he produces will bow 
the knee and pay the price. 

W. T. CUTCHIN. 

Shankle, N. C. 








The Acreage Hog. 


N agriculturalist stood watching 
while a lot full of hogs were 
eating. “IT Know now,” he said, 
“why they call you pigs. It’s be- 





cause you eat just like pigs.” 


The hog never looks up at the man | 


who is threshing down the acorns. 


When he feeds he puts his forefeet | 


in the trough; he is not particular 
himself in this or any other respect, 
and he does not worry himself wheth- 
er he puts out anybody else or not. 
He can’t help it; he is just a hog. 

It will now be easily understood 
what we mean by the acreage hog. 
When restraint of the acreage has 
been decided on in the interest of the 
general welfare, the acreage hog sees 
his opportunity. If the acreage is 
going to be reduced, then higher 
prices are to be expected, and he will 
fatten on the self-denial of other 
people. Instead of reducing, he will 
plant even more if possible, so that 
he will have a big crop to sell at the 
good prices secured through the con- 
scientiousness of others. He cannot 
help it; he is a hopeless case, because 
he is only a hog. 

But the worst of it is, that other 
planters, seeing that the hog persists 
in profiting on the self-restraint of 
the others, wiil feel impelled to fol- 
low his example. They are indignant 


at the idea that the hoz» should be 
the one to benefit the most. 
The result of it all is that the! 


confidently expected decrease in the 
acreage always fails to materialize. 
It is prevented by the selfishness of 


the hog, and the imitation of the 
hoeg’s oxatipre by those who resent 
the idea of the hog always getting 
the best of the harvest. 

The hog we have with us always 
and he is hopeless. However, it is a 
mistake to conclude that we must 


imitate him. 
to behave 


It is best to allow him 
himself in his own hog- 


gish way, unimitated. Left to him- 
self, he would not be able to do 
much harm. The salvation of the 


country luckily does not depend on 
the reformation of the hog. It will 
be found in the steadfast refusal of 
the decent. farmers to imitate his 
exampie. Let the hog enjoy his hog- 





SUMMEROUR’S HALF AND HALF COTTON 
1,000 Ibs. Seed Cotton Makes 500 Ib. Bale 


Makes twice as much cotton as other!. J. N. MeClure, a prominent Georgia 
varieties, and then produces these wonder- rns alin made two bales where one grew 

Je re. 

ful results at the gin: 

“I planted my entire farm this year, 
905 tbs seed cotton made a bale of 448 ths/ 1911, and I am congratulating myself, for 
1120 th . I grew two bales where I had _ never 
- vie seed cotton made a bale of ocd Ibs zrown but one before (I made 1386 bales 
1070 Ibs seed cotton made a bale of 535 Ths} jact year and 276 this year, on the same 
740 Ibs seed cotton made a bale of 386 Ibs} acreage that I planted last year). I at- 
$16 Ibs seed cotton made a bale of 429 Itys| tribute this very largely to your seed, and 
I feel sure I stay well within bounds of 
> the truth when I say this cotton has no 
SUM MEROT IR S equal for ficld yields, lint percentage and 
pia easy picking qualities. At the same time, 
it does not fall out from storms and rain, 








y like other varieties.”’ 
deer HALF Send to-day for free booklet, giving full 
reasons and proof of every claim, and 
oe oa many other features of this wonderful 












cotton. 


H. H. SUMMEROUR 


>: REGISTERED *« 











HALE Pattee Box 24 Duluth, Ga. | 




















EVERY COT'TON GROWER 


Large or small, rich or poor, should 
write to 


B. W. HAWKINS 


the originator and grower 
AT NONA, GEORGIA, 


for history and descriptive 
of his 


Extra Prolific Cotton 


And Price of Seed. 


It matters not who you are, it’s free, 
and will be worth hundreds of dollars to 
you. Early maturity and will make three 
bares per acre. 

Ninety days from coming up to open 
bolls—a record breaker of early matur- 
ing varieties of cotton. 

Testimonials of the most astounding 
results from scientific farmers who have 
tried this cotton. Im fact, it just suits 
the wants and needs of the cotton grow- 
er in and out of the boll-weevil section 
as well. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION SPECIALS 


SHANKLIN CORN. 


Selected and planted 40 years by Shanklins. Was a good corn and kept crib full. Was moved 
here (100 miles south), selected, planted and detasseled by U.S. Corn Expert. Won second 
prize on fifty ears 1910, first prize on 50 ears and second sweepstakes 1911, South Atlantic Corn 
Show. In spite of the drought it made an average of 50 bushels on 150 acres of sandy, medium 
and good land, with 300 lbs fertilizer to acre. Sandy land had six loads of manure to acre and 
made over 40 bushels per acre on 60 acres. One acre of good land with $3.00 fertilizer made 
91 bushels, and five acres of good land with $3.00 of fertilizer to acre made 401 bushels, and 
won seconé prize for South Carolina. It is a medium size one to two-ear corn. Weevils eat 
it very little. Fine ensilage corn. Prolific varieties win all the acre and one-row St: ition 


tests, bot the prolific man is always buying corn in the summer, and weevils eat lots of it in 
the fall. $2.00 per bushel. 


TOOLE EARLY PROLIFIC COTTON SEED. 


Selected and kept pure. Over a bale to acre in light, sandy land. $1.00 per bushel. 


AWE S 


CX TRA 
SORQLIEKS 


IVT TIN 


circular 























JERSEYS. 
SPECIAL PRICES ON LARGE LOTS. 
for prices and Experiment Farm tests 
ment has bought quantities of these seed from us for distribution, which proves 
. CORN $2 PER BUSHEL. 
| 
him the 


Out of eight, ten and twelve thousand pound cows. 

BERKSHIRE HOGS OF THE BEST STRAINS. 

TAYLOR PLANTATION, Columbia, S. C. 
Write VINEYARD FARM, Griffin, Ga., 

Cotton Seed on COOK'S IMPROVED and CLEVELAND BIG BOLL‘ 
COTTON and MARLBORO CORN. The govern. | 

their quality. We have our own private gin and keep our seed pure. 

COTTON SEED $1 Discount on quantity lots. 

and accord vA) h C 
he deserves.—The | t pee: 


gzishness alone, 
contempt which 
Cotton Record. 





In preparing the seed-bed care | 
should be taken to break up all clods | 


and to firm the soil down so that the | 


Makes and saves big money for owners who use it for 
cutting ditches for drainage or irrigation—for leveling 

and— making levees or borders—grading } 
roads—cleaning ditches—and on num- 
erous other kizds of work Willmake } 





moisture will be held and capillarity | ee A I I AB 
be established. Never put large ‘a cael chen ot Ge 
quantities of fresh, coarse manure | wo fi Scent durable one-man Ones 
in drills directly under the seed as ; ya? aka eee 
capillarity will be broken and the Gusset 






= EY The Baker Mfg. Co., 
“* 510 Hunter Buiiding 
le Chicago, tl. 


crop suffer from lack of 
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Gleaning fs in 
Bees on the Farm .Saurs? 
will help you get more pleasure and more profi. } 
from Bee keeping. 6 months trial subscription 25¢ 4 
Book on Bees and Ca‘alog of Supplies sent free. 
Box 253, Medina, Ohie. 
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The Cole No. 7 


PLANTER 


OUR GREATEST SUCCESS 


Up to January 20th, 1912, 50 per cent. more Cole Planters and Distributors 
Who are buying these ma- 
They are farmers who have used the Cole or have seen it at work in | 
The Cole sells best where it is | 
wriie to us 

nee to try itin your own field without | 


have been sold and shipped than ever before. 
chines? 
a neighbor’s field. They know what it will do. 
most used. Have you used the Cole, or seen it at work? 
at once, and we will give you the cha 
any risk to you. 


If not, 


Why is it that the low price of cotton affects the s 
little? It is because the Cole plants of 
it saves more labor, and does more 
labor is short. Let 
prove it to you. 


Make 1912 Your Best Year 


You can do it. 
is splendid. (We can not explain it here, 
it, and we will tell you why.) 
er, but you 


You save money when you buy the Cole. 


but we believe it is true. 
Of course you can succeed without a 
can do better with it. It will prove a great help to you. 
will prove a great help to you. 

Cole machines sell for the same prices evervwhere 
same fair and square deal. 
mechines. This is for your protection as well as ours. 
plain that the retail price coes not allow them enough profit. 
profit is reasonable, and we are going to stand by the farmer. 

Let us co-operate. Let us encourage and he!p each other. 
for us all to prosper. This is our ietter to you. 
send you a catalogue free, and give 
to you. 


Now you write to us. 


If you do not know the Cole merchant in your county, write us for his name. 


He will guarantee Cole machines, and he will treat you right. 
The old Blue-back says ‘‘Procrastination is the thief of time.’’ 


"THE COLE MFG. CO. 
Box 300 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DIVERSIFIED 





sale of Cole machines so | 
her crops as well as co‘ton, and because | 
and better work than any other planter, | 
and because farmers need that kind of planter most when money is scarce and 
its work | 


The prospect for 1912 for wide-awake, diversified farming 
Write for 
Cole piant- 
More than 
100,000 farmers say that the Cole saves labor and makes money for them. It 


Every man gets the 
Only selected merchants are allowed to sell Cole 
Some merchants com- 
We think their | 





That is the way | 
We will | 
yuu information that ought to be valuabie 


So don’t put 





@\_ GANTT'S ALL IN ONE PLOW 


is Rightly Named 
















class Steel Beam Plow, 
with detachable turner, 
Can be changed in a mo- 
ment’s time from a turn plow 
to acultivating plow, using the 
different size steel points, 
shovels, sweeps, scrapes, mid- kinds of plowing for the 
die-br eakers, sub-soilers, etc. entire year. 
Call on merchants handling our plows, planters, guano distributers, grain drills, etc., or write 


GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Macon, Ga. 


| », It is strictly a first 


At a glance, you can see 
that the ALL IN ONE is 
the only plow that you will 
need to do any and all 















E _Gantt Distributer No.3 


IMPROVED 


Strongly made, has more good points 
than other machines of its kind on the 
market. Has neither chain 
nor sprocket, but knocks or 
jars the fertilizer out and 
spreads in furrow made by the opening plow. 


GANTT MFG. CO., Macon, Ga. ; 


The Gantt 
patent Cotton 
planters and guano 
distributers are the 
best implements for 
the purpose ever 
put on the market. 
We guarantee 
satisfaction, 

For prices callon 
your merchant or 
write us. 
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| results: 



















GATE Let me ship the gates you nee i ter@bdads 
Ss free inspection and trial. Save from $50 to 
$250 on your gate purchase. lowa Gates 
are made of high carbon steel tubing and large stiff No.9 
wires. Rust proof—wear proof. Write for my special broposi- 
tion today. Complete galvanized frame, also painted gate 
cheaper than ever before. Jos. B, Clay, Manarer., 1OWA GATE CO., 





“85 diay Street, Cedar Falis, lowa 
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ety passable, 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








WHAT TO BO FOR YOUR BAD ROADS. 4 





QUIT CUSSING AND GO TO DRAGGING. 





The Split-Log Drag is the Cheapest and Simplest Good 
iInvented—A Symposium of 


Maker Ever 


E HAVE said 


ever invented. 


it many times before, 
often that the drag is the cheapest and best good roads ma] 
It is one thing that seems never 


Roads 
Newspaper Opinion. 


but it cannot be said too 
ixer 


to disappoint. 


If it had been a patented device with slick-tongued agents selling it at 


ten times the 
this. 
tax 
and grandfathers used. 

It is time, Mr. Subscriber, 
and make them begin using 


its cost, 


every county must have a law 
“fifty cents a mile for each 
the main public roads.’ 
Don’t cuss your bad roads; 
ing herewith an 
Goode Homes, a 
new newspaper 
Carolina and 
should like 
is this: 
we are 


South Carolina 


always telling about 
States Office of Public 
side write, ‘“‘Send me 
split-log drag,’’ and 
that postal. 


you 
Roads, 
free 


We all dream of the time to-mor- 
row when good roads will be the 
| universal rule, but in our dreams we 


| often overlook the very pertinent fact 


whole South 
As it is, our road officials go on spending the people’s hard-earned 
money on the old-fashioned and 


get busy and drag them. 
interesting letter on the subject, 
good roads expert of South Carolina, and four or 
clippings showing what the drag has been doing in North 
this 
for every reader to do as first and most 
Get out a postal card—-one of that quarter’s 


a county or 


would have bought drags before 


ineffectual schemes their fathers 


to wake up the authorities in your county 
the drag. It 
the roads around your home just for 
like 
mile traveled back and fc 


is worth while for you to drag 
your own sake, but sooner or later 
which allows the farmer 
orth while dragging 


lowa’s 


We are print- 
written for us by Mr, 
five 
winter. But the one thing we 
important of all 
worth of postal 


and address it on one side to “‘United 
Washington, D. 
information about how to 
sign your name. 


C.”? Then on the other 
make and use 


symposium 


the 


Read our and write 


may be built, provided it is properly 
maintained, is one of the best invest- 
ments that can be made by a Stat: 


and their 


a community, 
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HOW THE SPLIT-LOG DRAG IS MADE. 


that in the meantime we have got to 
keep our roads in a suitable condi- 
tion to meet our to-day’s ever pres- 


| ent traffic requirements, 











construction is io be encouraged and 
fought for; but the road for which 

now wish‘to make a plea is the one 
that has not been made into what so 


Pies 





A ROAD ON WHICH THE DRAG IS NEEDED, 


Now there are many factors enter- 
ing into the securing of a system of 
all lead to two 
(1) a smooth surface, and 
(2) an easy grade. 


) Ww e Must Maintain Roads as Well as 
Build Them. 


Another great drawback that our 
roads have is that so often the people 
devote all their enthusiasm, energ 
and money to the building of a few 
miles of improved roads for whose 
proper maintenance they rarely make 
adequate or even any provision; and 
so often, in this glow of enthusiastic 
all other roads except those 
mmediately under construction are 
forgotten, and become at times bare- 
oreeven impassable. 
Every mile of improved road that 





many love to call 


road.”’ 


“a permanent 


A Drag is Easily Made. 


The average country dirt road 
must be kept in such a condition that 
it too will be a paying investment, 
and not a constant mud tax and 
blacksmith tax on our teamsters and 
farmers. This can be accomplished 
in an exceedingly great measure by 
keeping the surface smooth, fr 
from holes and properly draincé 
There are a great many implemen 
and machines for attaining this en’ 
but for the average dirt road none 
so econo:nical as the split-log dras 
and none does the work better. 

One great thing in of the 
split-log drag is the simplicity of i's 
construction and its consequcn 


favor 
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cheapness. Any intelligent farmer 
can make one; and if he will do so 
and use it at the proper times he 
will be astounded that so much good 
could come out of anything so com- 
mon-place. The United States Office 
of Public Roads in Washington, D. 
C., will, upon application gladly send 
to any one full instructions as to 
how to make and use a split-log 
drag. 
What Makes Roads Bad. 

We all know that any road that 
has a hard and smooth surface and 
proper drainage is not affected very 
much by a rain, owing to the fact 
that the water at once runs off the 


cellent and gratifying. We have just 
passed through a spell of weather | 
that has been exceedingly hard on | 
our roads, and most of the ‘roads | 
have been left in very bad condition. 
On every road that passes by or | 
through your place you ought to be} 
using the split-log drag now. The | 
condition of the roads for the com- 
ing season depends on you. By a con- 
certed action you can reduce the} 
price of your hauling 50 per cent. 

Remember that the drag does its | 
best work from the time that the | 
mud ceases to be sticky until it be- | 
comes nearly dry; and if the road is+4 
consistently dragged while the soil is | 
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A WELL DRAGGED ROAD. 


road; and also the more dense and 
compact we get a road surface, the 
more easily it will shed water. 
Again, on the other hand, a road 
surface that is rough, full of ruts 
and holes, will be very dusty and re- 
tain a great deal of the water that 
falls on it; making the ruts and 
holes deeper and the read very mud- 
dy. As the road dries out, the ruts 
will at first be deeper than before 
the rain, but the edges of the ruts 
will be gradually broken down and 
ground into dust by the traffic. This 
dust and these ruts and depressions 
again serve to keep the water on the 
road when it rains and thus again 
produce mud; the dust by absorbing 
water like a sponge and softening 
the entire surface, and the depres- 
sions by collecting water and making 
amud hole. We thus see that mud 
produces ruts and dust; and in turn 
the ruts and dust again produce mud. 
Now if we can keep the surface: of 
the road smooth while it is drying 
out, we shall do away with this end- 
less chain of mud, ruts and dust. 


Drag After Each Rainy Spell. 


In the case of the earth road the 
split-log drag is the great implement 
of maintenance to accomplish the 
above end; but it must be used at the 
right time and as often as may be 
necessary (usually about eight times 
a year). The road should be drag- 
ged after each heavy rain or rainy 
spell; and as the surface is only in 
the proper condition for dragging 
for a very short time after each rain, 
we see that there should be a drag 
for each one or two miles of road; 
and as practically no country has 
sufficient equipment to drag the 
roads on such a large scale at the 
same time, it is clearly up to the 
farmers and people living along the 
road to drag those sections of road 
that pass by or through their places, 
with the full realization that they 
are primarily benefiting themselves; 
although I am sure that their county 
road authorities would gladly pay 
them a fixed rate per year for each 
mile that they will keep properly 
dragged. 

Roads Dragged Now Will Be Better 
All the Year. 

{ have seen the split-log drag used 
time and time again, and wherever 
it was used consistently and intelli- 
gently the results have been most ex- 


in this condition, the surface will 
become even, hard, and smooth, and 
more easy to maintain with each use 
of the drag. 











READ THIS OPINION OF 


“WHERE HALF THE WORLD IS WAKING UP” 








A Book as Interesting as a Novel and so Instructive 





It Will Teach Your Children More of the Great 





World They Live in Than a Month’s Schooling. 





informs. 


increases one’s acquisitions. 


A welcome acquisition to The Star’s bookshelf is Clarence 
Poe’s latest book, “Where Half the World is Waking Up.” Mr. 
Poe is a gifted and able editor, and a year or more ago he made 
a tour of Japan, China, India and the Philippines. 
is a result of that trip, and every line entertains, entrances and 
It appeals to one’s curiosity, it satisfies one with a 
penchant for investigation, and it adds to one’s knowledge and 


The chapters contain human interest stories of the people of 
the Orient, telling us of their men, their women, their children, 
their life, their homes, their dress, their marriage, their social life, 
their patriarchial ideas, their education, their problems, their poli- 
tics, their religion, their music, their cotton and other agricultural 
products, their industrial system, their cities, their governments, 
their achievements and their destiny. 
Poe’s production has all the charm of a romance, while being re- 
plete with intensely entertaining and instructive features of a 
book of travels.—Wilmington, N.C., Star. 


His new book 


From start to finish Mr. 





Regular Price, $1.50. 


Our Great Offer: 





One Copy of “Where Half the World is Waking Up” . $1.50 ALL 

One Copy “Fertilizing for Profit” ‘ ‘ 50 FOR 

“Woman’s Worid” one year . ‘ ‘ 25 

“Kansas City Star” one year. ° m -25 ONLY 

The Progressive Farmer one year . * ‘ 1.00 S$ > 
Regular price. ° e = ° $3.50 ; 


A YEAR’S READING FOR ONLY $2. ORDER TODAY. Address 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, RALEIGH, N. C. 

















THE SPLIT-LOG DRAG IN THE CAROLINAS. 








I. 


What the South Carolina Papers Say. 


T SEEMS to us that all the county 

papers in South Carolina are en- 
gaged in a contest to see which can 
preach most effectively the virtues 
of the split-log drag. The Newberry 
Herald and News, a pioneer advo- 
cate, reports many converts among 
Newberry County farmers and 
pledges itself to have something to 
say on this subject in every issue. 
The Timmonsville Enterprise says 
that the drag is being used on the 
streets of Timmonsville as well as 
upon Florence County roads, and 
with good results. The same thing 
is being done in Sumter. The Green- 
wood Journal and the Laurens Ad- 
vertiser tell of farmers in both those 
counties who have been using the 
drag on the roads in the vicinity of 
their homes, and the Journal boasts 
that in that county every road was 
dragged before the last rain. 

The growing popularity of this 
simple but highly useful device for 
keeping the highways in good con- 
dition is very gratifying, as is the 
disposition of the farmers in the mat- 
ter. But it is just as well to bear 
in mind that no country in all the 
history of the world ever built or 
maintained good highways by a sys- 
tem of voluntary co-operation.— 
Charleston News and Courier. 





i. 
The Drag Will Astonish You. 


H OW many good citizens have been 
spending the winter months right 
here in old Davidson, ‘‘cussing’’ the 
roads. Some of this ‘cussing’? has 
been of the profane variety and some 
of it has not. Ail of it has been in- 
effectual, worthless, unavailing. The 
roads are as bad as they have ever 
been and no amount of cussing, pro- 
fane or otherwise, will help them. 
Now that you have tried the vir- 
tues of malediction, anathema, invec- 
tive, and the different varieties of 
plain and fancy cussing and proved 
their futility beyond the shadow of 


doubt, try a little work. Build a 
split log drag and as soon as the 
worst of the mud dries out of the 
roads, put it to work. You will be 
astonished at the results.—Davidson 
Dispatch. 


Wil. 


From a Mudhole to a Decent Road. 


E WANT to commend the public 

spirit manifested by people in 
different sections of the country in 
regard to working the public roads 
which have for the past six weeks 
been so bad. The split log drag is 
doing the work and the folks are 
using them, giving their time and 
their teams to the good work. Out 
on the Morgan Mill road yesterday 
Messrs. C. F. Helms, Fred Chaney 
and others turned out with a split 
log drag made by Mr. T. J. Bivens, 
and made a splendid road from the 
town limits to the forks of the Mor- 
gan Mill and Olive Branch roads. 
On the Lancaster road for six miles 
or more out of town the folks have 
used the drag and County Superin- 
tendent Nisbet, who went down in- 
to Buford township yesterday over 
that road says that one cannot real- 
ize that the Lancaster road, which 
last week was a continuous mudhole 
is now a smooth, solid, good road. 
Down in Buford township ‘Squire 
Jerry C. Laney and other progres- 
sive citizens are getting busy and 
are using the drags over the roads 
to good advantage. 

Blessings on the man who invented 
the split-log drag and more blessings 
on those who are using these drags 
to the betterment of our roads.— 
Monroe Enquirer. 


The Road Was Not Ruined. 


LL of us thought the roads were 

ruined when the freezes, snow, 
sleet and rain put in their work re- 
cently. Not so. D. W. Saunders, who 
lives three miles southeast of Troy, 
put his mules to a split-log drag and 
in half a day converted what was an 


almost impassable road between his 
place and town into the same admi- 
rable turnpike that it was before 
the bad weather set in. We had 
begun to despair of good roads, 
thinking them a failure, but since 
Mr. Saunders has demonstrated that 
the most trying weather cannot de- 
prive us of good roads long at a time, 
we are stronger than ever in favor of 
good roads. 

No dirt road can stand up well un- 
der sleet, snow, freezes and constant 
rain, but since these last but a short 
time during the year, there can be 
no reason to oppose good roads be- 
cause of the few days they are not 
good. Better have 11 months of 
good roads than 12 months of bad 
ones.—Troy Montgomerian. 





— 


Vv. 
Raise a Rumpus and Make Them Act. 


INE upon line, precept upon pre- 

cept. It is not too often to preach 
the gospel of road repairs every day, 
especially at this season of the year. 
You who are skeptical about the effi- 
cacy of the split log drag, take the 
testimony from the Troy Montgom- 
erian. 

That is the note. Pass it along 
among the unbelievers. Stick it un- 
der the noses of road superinten- 
dents who are wasting the people’s 
money hauling dirt and shaping up 
roads in the summer and then not 
touching it again, leaving it to be 
worn down by the fall travel and 
washed away by the winter rains, 
With the result that what might 
easily have been a firm roadbed, is 
turned into soft mud almost impass- 
able. If the supervisors can’t see it, 
then let some live, sensible man in 
the neighborhood raise such a rum- 
pus that others will join him and 
make the officials take notice. Or 
what might be better in some in- 
stances, let him make a drag and 
donate a half a day now and then as 
an‘*object lesson. Every community 
most have a leader, anyway, or the 
progress is apt to be backward.— 
Greensboro News. 


If you don’t see what you want adve rtised, 
write us. 
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‘ihe explanation is simple: 
they are made with the great- 
est care and every ingred- 
ient has to pass tie test 
of our own laboratories; 
theres no hit or miss about 
Royster Fertilizers. 


Sold By Reliable Dealers Everywhere 
) ES.ROYSTER GUANO CO,’ 


SALES OFFICES 











| Norfolk,Va. Tarboro,N.C. Columbia, S.C. 
Baltimore,Md. Montgomery, Ala. SpartanbureS.C. 
Macon,Ga. Columbus, Ga. 





ROYSTER FERTILIZER 

































An Outfit for Testing 
Your Soil. It 






Free! 














productive. 


Your soil must be 
sweetened to produce its best—the 
acidity must be neutralized, for soils should 
be slightly alkaline to produce their utmost. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime 


This lime will correct acidity, sweeten the soil, make humus available 
—bind together light sandy lands—open up heavy clays. 


It will make the dormant Potash and Phosphoric Acid in your soil 
available as plant food. 


Write us now for our booklet and our free outfit for testing your soil 
for acidity. 


A. S. LEE © SONS CO., Inc. 
Dept. B RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 











































THE OAKS GUANO SOWER AND SIDE DRESSING CULTIVATOR 


Sows all kinds of guano in furrow, mixing it with the 
soil at the same time. Applies guano as side dressing, cul- 
tivating at the same time. Any or all hoes may be de- 
tached or adjusted for 
cultivating rows of va- 
rious widths. A device 
is attached for regulat- 
ing depth when culti- 
vating. 











Designed by 
the inventor 
of the ORIG- 
INAL | fertil- 
izer distribu- 
tor with the 
practical side 


Good Capacity—Sows 
100 to 2,000 pounds per 
acre. Built of best ma- 
terial. Simple, rellable and 
durable, Nothing to break 


or get out of order. Guar- 

anteed to be the best im- 

dressing fea- implement of the kind 
ture. at any price. Write for 
full particulars and spe- 


cial time or cash price. 
NEW BERN, N. C. 
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PLOW-HANDLE TALKS 
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A CHANGE OF PLAN AND HOW 
IT PAID. 





(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


OW to maintain and increase the 

fertility of our soils in the most 
| economical way is, in my opinion, the 
greatest issue before the people of 
the rural districts to-day. 

To accomplish this, the shortest 

answer I am able to give is: Put 
| more back into each acre than we 
| take out each year. 
| An acre of land in its virgin state 
| contains humus and plant foods 
which I will call ‘‘capital stock.” 
This capital stock is decreased by 
cropping, working, leaching and the 
burning out of the humus supply by 
the summer heat, but it may all be 
returned by a systematic crop rota- 
tion in which the legumes predomi- 
| nate, the reduction of washing and 
leaching to the minimum, keeping up 
the mineral supply—phosphorus and 
potash,—and deep plowing. 

I have increased the productive 
power of my land 100 per cent in the 
past four years, although it is sandy 
, ridge land, and during this period 
we have had some very destructive 
falls of rain. This land has been in 
cultivation snice 1897, and last year’s 
yield of corn and cotton exceeded 
those years when the land was fresh. 

Now, I am going to confess: Up to 
1907 I was not a farmer in the true 
sense of the word. I farmed for 
what I could get out of the land, and 
have it cost me just as little as possi- 
ble, with very little regard to the 
welfare of the land. That is, I was 
to my farm what a tick is to a cow— 
just sucking the life away and put- 
ting very little back to the land. If 
I changed crops on a piece of land, it 
was usually for the sake of conven- 
ience and not that the change was 
necessary. 

About this time a friend sent me 
a copy of The Southern Farm Ga- 
zette, now The Progressive Farmer, 
and after looking over it carefully I 
was convinced at once that there was 
something for me to learn and do on 
the farm that I had never dreamed 
of before. So off went my dollar for 
one year’s subscription. This started 
the ball to rolling with me on an 
agricultural line. 

I now read several farm papers 
and would be at a loss to attempt to 
estimate the value of the information 
I have obtained from them. I soon 
discovered that I was a “soil de- 
stroyer,” and in no sense of the word 
a ‘“‘soil builder.” 

Up to the time I began to study 
agriculture, I had taught school for 
several years, worked some in the 
railway mail service, done some cen- 
sus office work; in fact, I had dabbled 
around pretty generally, not getting 
much satisfaction out of any job. So 
I returned to the farm for good in 
1904, feeling that my freedom would 
be almost unlimited, but totally un- 
| prepared for successful farming. I 

feel now that I have just learned A 
in agriculture. 
I think if our farm papers would 
carry a “soil-building page’ and tell 
| weekly what must be done in order 
to accomplish this important work, 
much good would result. I know 
young men just starting out in life 
| as farmers, with a fair knowledge of 
many of the text-books, but who 
could not explain the analysis on a 
sack of commercial fertilizer. These 
fellows need help. I have passed 
over that road and can sympathize 
with them. Their only chance is to 
learn from observation, or else take 
farm papers that will thoroughly ex- 
plain to them the fundamental prin- 
ciples of agriculture. The three 
great plant foods, nitrogen, phos- 





























phorus and potash, are Latin to them. 








Cultivation and seed selection are 
often looked upon very carelessly by 
many that are fairly well educated. 

What we want to see is for every 
farmer to study his work and bring 
all the acres up to a maximum crop 
at a minimum cost. 


Cc. C. ROBERTS. 
Dixon, Miss. 





A Tennessee Farmer’s Ideas. 


Y EXPERIENCE is that nine- 
tenths of our soil is fertile, [| 
know I will have this statement con- 
tradicted by many. Still I repeat that 
most soils throughout east Tennessee, 
northern Georgia and Alabama, west- 
ern North Carolina are still very fer- 
tile and there remains enough plant 
food to grow a hundred crops. 

Did you ever notice, where a well 
or ditch had been dug, the clay from 
the bottom of the well or ditch pro- 
duces the largest and best plants of 
any kind? This is from two causes: 
(1) the clay is rich in plant food, (2) 
it is drained properly to produce 
maximum crops. Now, you see the 
point I am driving at is to plow or 
dynamite the subsoil to the top so the 
freezing in winter will get the plant 
food available. Of course, this pro- 
cess cannot last long unless we could 
turn the ground 10 feet deep. The 
thing to do is to take our seemingly 
worn-out land, turn it as deep as 18 
inches, and before the plant food in 


this depth is exhausted, begin to 
build it while it will produce pay- 
ing crops. 


I think best to plant peas first year 
with some fertilizer to start them off. 
(I am a believer in fertilizer, the 
better the land the greater the profit 
from its use). If peas are desired 
for hay, they should be cut early so 
they can sprout up and make a good 
second growth, then they should be 
turned under and the land sown to 
rye and this cut for hay or left to 
mature, depending on whether one 
needs the land or not. If cut for 
hay, the land can be prepared and 
planted to corn, with rows five feet 
apart and peas or pinders in mid- 
dies, harvested as early as possible 
and sown to crimson clover and oats. 
This should be either turned under 
or cut with high stubble and turned. 
By doing this one can use the land for 
corn every year, or nearly so, and the 
land will get better each year. Still 
I don’t think it best to corn or cotton 
land to death while there is more 
money in so many other crops. 

Should the South feed its livestock 
no better than it does its land, 
there would be no stock in the South. 
But if you see a man with fine cat- 
tle, horses, hogs, ete., you may know 
he feeds his land and his land feeds 
his stock. ROY J. BUCHANAN. 

Cleveland, Tenn. 





Turn Vegetation Under; Don’t 
Burn Off. 
S MR. FRENCH says, this idea 
of sowing a legume to turn under 
for green manure is too expensive for 
the average man. I find it a good 
plan to sow cowpeas as early in the 
spring as is advisable; but be sure 
to prepare the land well first, as this 
is one of the main factors in soil 
building. Then cut the peas as soon 
as they will do. They will not make 
quite as much hay, nor quite as good 
as the later sowing, but by early 
sowing and early cutting we get the 
benefit of a second growth. 

Then we turn this under in August 
or September. Then, by all means, 
keep the ground harrowed up with 
plow. After it is plowed and har- 
rowed it should be disked and sowed 
to rye, for winter pasture. Then 


about the 1st of April or May turn 
Prepare and plant to corn 


under rye. 
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with peas at last plowing. Then, if 
rye and clover are sown they will 
make an ideal spring and summer 
pasture. 

The land will be much improved 
while it has paid well for its keep. By 
no means burn off anything on it at 
any time. 

ROBERT F. MURPHY: 

Columbia, Tenn. 





“Tio Seedsmen Claim Too Much.” 


N MARCH 2nd issue of The Pro- 
I gressive Farmer under the above 
caption, Mr. C. B. Spradley says: 

“A number of people who have 
fancy cottonseed to sell claim that 
they will produce two to three bales 
per acre when any sensible farmer 
knows that is not true except in ex- 
treme cases. Their basis is on the 
yield of only a few stalks.”’ 

1 think Mr. 8S. is seriously mis- 
taken in his assertion and too severe 
in his criticism. Since modern meth- 
ods are being adopted and farmers 
are putting brain as well as muscle 
into their work it is not an ‘‘ex- 
treme’ or very difficult matter to 
produce two to three bales of cotton 
or 100 bushels of corn per acre, and 
at a very reasonable cost, Last year 
on my own farm I made 1,000 
pounds lint cotton per acre. I used 
no manure and only 750 pounds of 
home-made fertilizer, but I used the 
modern methods of preparation and 
cultivation. Also planted ‘‘field se- 
lected’’ seed of a variety of cotton 
that has stood at the head of the 
list for many years in my eounty. 
In regard to the matter of making 
a basis on the yield of a few stalks, 
I think the farmer or seedsman that 
advertises his seed on this plan is 
not honest because he makes a mis- 
representation in order to sell seed. 
But I believe most farmers and seeds- 
men are honest, and I am glad to 
know that we have such a medium as 
The Progressive Farmer to protect us 
from fake advertisements. 

W. R. CRAIG. 

Sanford, N. C. 





A Warning Worth Heeding. 


HE Southern pine beetle killed 

an enormous amount of pine 
throughout the South last summer 
and measures for its control are be- 
ing carried on by a large number of 
timber owners in the South. 

It will, in all probability, kill 
much more pine this summer in lo- 
calities where measures are not be- 
ing taken for its control. 

There are no beetles in the dead 
trees from which the needles have 
fallen, 

The beetles are now spending the 
winter in the bark of the dying trees 
from which the needles have not yet 
fallen. 

This bark must be destroyed by 
burning as cord-wood, or sawing up 
the trees as lumber and burning the 
slabs with the bark on, or stripping 
the bark from the main trunk of the 
trees and burning it. Tops and lap- 
wood may be disregarded. The work 
should be completed before May Ist, 
unless otherwise recommended. 

Do it now and save the pines. 





A Georgia Farmer Who is Moving 
Forward. 


— people have laughed at me 
ior doing book farming and now 
their smiles are cast over my fields, 
for [I fix my land before I sow the 
seed. My terraces are in fine shape 
and the best rows I have in the field 
are on my terraces. I have sowed 
four bushels of rye, nine bushels of 
wheat, 17 bushels of oats. I try to 
raise my own supplies. I have plenty 
of legume hay to do me until I cut 
more, besides my oats, I am expect- 
ing something good of them. 

I fed four cows and sold the but- 
ter at a good price and I have killed 
three nice hogs. I have 60 bushels 
of cowpeas, different varieties. I 


want to plant some in the drill, sow 
all of my stubble and sow all of my 
corn land at the last plowing, as I 
have practiced for the last two years. 

I break with a two-horse plow, | 
then harrow with a section harrow 
and put a log drag behind, and it 
takes three good mules to pull it; 
then I sow my peas with an Empire 
grain drill and I use phosphoric acid 
and potash liberally. I think I will 
have some cowpeas for sale or to ex- 
change for some soy beans. 

Some people use sorghum. I have | 
never known sorghum to do land any 
good for me. 

I sow my wheat on pea stubble, 
a part of it, I turned it in late Au-| 
gust and September when we had 
a good season in the ground and I 
harrowed it three, and a part of it, 
four times, and I had it in fine | 
shape. I had about three acres that 
I disked down that wasn’t braken | 
at all and the wheat is far better on | 
the latter part. 

Ss. W. RANDALL. 





Martin, Ga. 





Another Farmer Who is Going 


Forward. | 
AM a renter. I tried to farm with | 


one mule and found out that I | 
could not farm right. So three years | 
ago I rented about one and a half | 
horse crop, bought another mule, got 
me a No. 3 Chattanooga plow and | 
drag harrow and some cultivators | 
and went at it. 

I come on this place; it was all 
run-down and washing away. The 
first thing I did after I got on the 
place was to re-terrace it. I sowed 
wheat, followed with peas. The first 
year I made but 21 1-2 bushels of 
wheat; the second year I made 
51 1-2 bushels; the third year I 
made 65 bushels. 

The third year I bought a three- 
horse disk plow of the John Deere 
make. My son-in-law and myself 
joined teams and broke our land, 
not as deep as I wanted to, but about 
three inches deeper than it ever had 
been broken. I used 600 pounds 
guano to the acre. Notwithstanding 
the drouth, I made 13 bales of cot- 
ton on about seven acres. I attrib- 
ute my success to deep plowing and 
rotation of crops. 

Now as to growing and making 
corn, I cultivate about 10 acres of 
corn land, all in bottom on small 
creek. I have about four acres that 
is wet. I got last year about 15 
bushels of corn to the acre on these 
four acres. The six acres that is 
well drained gave me 50 bushels to 
the acre. I did not use any guano 
or any other manures either. I 
plant Hasting’s Prolific, which I 
think is one of the best varieties of 
corn. G:. J, SHAY: 

German, 8. C. 





{ditorial Comment: Such success 
stories as Mr. Seay tells are always 
encouraging and what he has done 
hundreds of other Southern farmers 
could do just as well. Having made 
a start now and secured better equip- 
ment to farm with, he will find it 
necessarily easy to improve his 
methods and his crops. There is 
one job, though that he cannot afford 
to leave undone if he remains on 
the place where he now is, and that 
is to drain that piece of wet land. 
Surely the owner will furnish the tile 
to drain it and pay for half the work 
of laying it, if our friend will do the 
other half. Both men would get a big 
profit on the work and the land would 
be permanently improved. The diff- 
erence between 15 bushels of corn 
to the acre and 50 bushels is too 
great to be tolerated by good farm- 
ers when a remedy is right at hand. 





AND may be filled to its utmost 
capacity with plant food, and yet, 


if it is water-logged, it is not fertile. | 


If land is not naturally drained—and 
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Cotton Must Have Plant Food, 


and this plant food must be the right kind. The very elements which 
the Cotton Plants need—Phosphoric Acid, Nitrogen and Potash—are in 


Virginia-Carolina 


High-Grade 


Fertilizers ) 


Cotton Plants must be supplied with all needed elements of plant 
food as growth unfolds wants. These Fertilizers should be put in the 
ground before planting, of course, and frequent applications of Virginia- 
Carolina Fertilizers or Top Dresser should be made during the growing 
period of the plants. ‘Thus, when the plants grow stronger—demanding 
more food—the food is right there in the soil, ready to be taken up ang 
used by the plants. 

Write now for a free copy of our 1912 FARMERS’ YEAR BOOK. 


SALES OFFICES 
Richmond, Va. Charleston, S. GC. 
Norfolk, Va. Baltimore, Md. 
Atlanta, Ga. Columbus, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. Montgomery, Ala. 
Columbia,S.C. Memphis, Tenn. 
Durham, N.C. Shreveport, La. 
Alexandria, Va. Winsion-Salem, N.C. 














very little in this, the tide-water sec- 


tion of North Carolina is, it ss: Oyster Sheil Lime 


be drained tificially bef it , 
visit cada ik Gale in pre GROUND SHELL FOR POULTRY 
AND CRUDE SHELL 


true sense of the word. 

Drainage opens the soil and ad- 
mits the air and warmth of the sun, 
thereby aiding the necessary bacte- 
rial growth. 

It aids in the decomposition of any | 
and all vegetable matter that may , 
be turned under. If the soil, is well- | 
drained it will not sour so quickly | 
nor run together so badly. 





We have it in all its various grades, in- 
cluding the Pulverized raw shell, which 
is so highly recommended by the Agri- 
cultural Departments. We guarantee our 
goods equal to any and superior to much 
that is sold and to give you 2000 pounds 
to the ton. We make our own shells, 
therefore are in position to meet any kind 
of legitimate competition. 

By all means, write us before you buy. 
We can certainly save you money. Will 
sellinany quantity, but want to make 








J. R- PINKHAM. | contracts with dealers and responsible 
Washington, N Cc | farmers, who will handle a carload or 
ie: ‘ more. 











Manufactured by the 
BIGGEST OYSTER PACKERS SOUTH. 
For Sale by 
J. W. BROWN, Broker, TROTVILLE, N. C. 


Organize Cowpea Clubs. 


HAVE been reading in your paper 
about soil improvement, and it/| 
seems to me that you start in the 
middle or the tail-end of the subject. 
Why not start at the fountain-head? 
That is, start a cowpea campaign. | I he E arin 
There is nothing that you could lend | : ‘ i 
your aid to that would be of more | Is the Basis of All Industry la. 
benefit to the State and the South. if IRAE: \ 7 
I remember when cowpeas sold at ‘ 
65 cents, 75 cents to $1 per bushel. Y : 


a J 4 s the basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
A great many of the farms around letin by the best authority in the United States 
all the towns are owned by persons 


on Lime onthe Farm and get price on the 
living in the towns, merchants, doc- | purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, ete. 
tors, lawyers, manufacturers and A postal will give you reasons. 
others. When peas were 75 cents | POWHATAN LIME CO., = 
to $1, these people would buy peas } 
and furnish them to the tenants, | 
but since peas have been $2 to $3, ! 
this practice has stopped. One dollar 
is a fair price for peas. If the peo- 
ple can be induced to raise a full 
supply, the price will come down and | 
many more thousands of bushels will 
be sown; thus improving the farm 
lands. 

Here we read about Corn Clubs be- 
ing organized all over the State and | 
South. Prizes being offered by State, 
counties and individuals and not a/| 
word about cowpeas, which is vastly 
more important to the agriculture 
of the South. T. M. YOUNG. 

Mocksville, N. C. 




















Strasburg, Va. 


Beats Al*Otner. 











‘Spreaders. 2'tol 


At last the spreader that lasts. Carries twic@ 
the load of other spreaders, yet is lighter draft. 
The only one that can properly spread a heayed- 
upload. Twenty-four new ideasin the 


New Idea Spreader 


Send today for book that will 
tell you all and save you 

money on this spreader 
uestion ; also ask for 
acts aboutthe 






NEW IDEA 
SPREADER CO. 


se, 








We heartily endorse Mr. Young’s 
Editorial Comment: We are frank jqea of Cowpea Clubs. We do not 
to say that we had never expected pelieve that the price of cowpeas is 
to have it charged that The Progres- too great to make their planting 
sive Farmer had been guilty of ne- profitable. At $2 per bushel, the 
glecting the cowpea. If we have not gouthern farmer cannot afford not 
done our full duty by this and the to plant them. 
other legumes, we are sorry for it, Se ae ae 
for the growing of these crops is one “Where Half the World is Waking Up” 
of the essentials—not more ca PEt Poon viccpless night in consequence. if 
sential however, than some other jg an intensely interesting book. I could not 
things—to the making of a fertile put it down until it was finished.—E. Cc. 





Branson, President Georgia Normal College, 
soil. Athens, Ga. 
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Motor Self-Starting 





Our Progressive Young People. 






































































An Auto Your Wife Can Run 


Your wife can manage this big, powerful car with the 
utmost ease and safety. The self-starting motor, the 
easy control and the reliability of the machine in general 
make it safe in the hands of a novice. 


The Case “Eagle’ Stands for Quality 


This emblem on an automobile has the same signifi- 
cance as the STERLING MARK on silver. It stands 
for highest quality and guarantee that protects. 

J. I. Case machinery was famous for quality when 
your grandfather was a boy. The Greater Case 40 adds 
new luster to its fame. 


CASE 40 


“‘The Car With the Famous Engine’’ 


It took 18 years to perfect the mighty engine which 
makes Case Cars supreme in satisfaction and service. 


What You Get With the Case Car 


The Greater Case is a high-grade car at a medium-price. 
Fore-door ventilation—combi- regulation trimmings—de- 
nation oil and electric side and mountable rims—English mo- 
tail lamps with storage lighting hair top with side curtains and 
battery — reliable self-starter— dust hood—high grade wind- 
36x4-in. tires—ll-in.clearance— shield—12-in.acetylene gas head 
4%x5\-in. cylinders— Rayfield lamps— Prest-O-Lite tank for 
carburetor—Brown-Lipe trans- headlamps—oneextrademount- 
mission — Timken full-floating ablerim—completeset of tools— 
axles—cellular type radiator— jack and tire-repair kit—pump. 


Send Coupon for Case Catalog 


Write for catalog and prices on the full line of Case Cars, in- 
cluding the well-known Case ‘‘30.’? See the car at nearest Case 
Agency. Ride in it, at our expense, as fast and as far as you 
wish. Advance orders for cars are coming fast—write us today, 
without fail. 


J. I. CASE T. M. CO., Inc. °s3" Racine, Wis. 


Please send me at once your latest catalog describing 


“The Car With the Famous Engine” 


NAME 
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TOWN. 
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STATE 
{hk EACH TOWR 
and district to 


WARTES—RIBER AGENT 
a ride and exe 


hibit a sample 1912 Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents every- 
& where are making money fast. Write at once for full particulars and special offer. 

NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. Weshipto 
anyone, anywhere in the U.S. wzthout a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, and 
allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle and put 
it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the 
& bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 


i ‘ LOW FACTORY PRICES We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 















at onesmall profit aboveactual factory cost. You save $10 to $2 | 
middlemen's profits by buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your | 
bicycle. DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive 
our catalogues and learn our unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offer. 


. you WILL BE ASTONISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 


our superb models at the wonderful low prices we 
can make you, We sell the highest grade bicycles at lower prices than any other factory. We are 
# satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. YCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles 
W under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
fh SECOND HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will 
7, be closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. 

rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps. cyclometers, parts, repairs 

and everything in the bicycle lineat half usual prices. 

DO NOT WAIT—but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great fuad of 


TIRES, COASTER BRAKE 
x VW, interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 
| Si” MEAD CYCLE CO. Bept.r-is1 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Fish Will Bite FISH 















Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 
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Let us tell you how ts 
catch them where you 
think there are none. 





like hungry wolves, fill your nets 
traps or trot line if you bait with 


Magic-Fish-Lure. 


























If you don’t see what you want 
“write us. 


rtised, 









{| They 


| they 


Nre now as good as any about here. 


EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga, 


ANOTHER “HOUN’ DAWG” SONG. 


(Following is 
tinctly better than 
is unknown.) 


another 


th 


version of the 
more popular 


aroun’, 
Makes no diff’rence if he is a houn’, 
gotta quit kickin’ my dawg 


Yy (=P *S- UNST me’n Lem Briggs ’n’ ol’ 
ie es Bill Brown 
Wht \ ‘ és Ph las 
5 D\ Tuk a load of cawn to town, 
* SER es Nia) ee reat . —S j An’ ol? Jim-dawg—the onry cuss— 
Bie ‘aa = Se Chas EE | He jes’ nachully follered us. 
= be e ; chorus. 
ig ue in a 1g ar | Every time I come to town 
‘ties boys keep kickin’ my dawg 
| 
| 


aroun’. 


| Ag we driv’ past Sam Johnson’s store 


Passel o’ yaps kem out th’ door; 
When Jim, he scoots behind a box, 
They shied at him a bunch oO’ rocks. 


They tied a tin can to his tail 
An’ run him apast the county jail, 


“THoun’ 
version printed in last week's paper. 


Dawes’ song which seems to us dis- 


The authe 
’N’ that plumb nachully makes me 
sore, 

’"N’ Lem he cussed ’n’ Bill he swore, 


Me ’n’ Lem Briggs ’n’ ol’ Bill Brown 

We lost no time in a-jumpin’ down, 

An’ we wiped them ducks up on th’ 
groun’ 

Fer kickin’ my ol’ dawg around’, 


Folks say a dawg kaint hold no 
grudge, 

But wunst when I got too much 
budge 


Them town ducks tried to do me up, 
But they didn’t count on ol’ Jim-pup. 


Jim 
An’ 
An’ 


seed his duty thar an’ then, 

he lit into them gentlemen, 

he shore mussed up the cote- 
house square 

With rags ’n’ meat ’n’ hide 


*n’ hair. 








A VISIT TO HISTORIC BEAUVOIR. 


(One-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


WENT to Jefferson Davis’ ‘‘Beau- 
voir’ home and went all over the 
grounds. It is a beautiful place. 
The soldiers seem like they are well 
satisfied. The parlor is still a re- 
ception room. You know Mr. 
Davis had an artist to paint the ceil- 
ing overhead. I think the artist was 
from Italy. I went in the room that 
belonged to Mr. Davis. His desk 
and chair, bed, bookcase and pictures 
are just as he left them. Mrs. Davis’ 
room was right by it. They use it 
for a bed room for the men. 

Miss Winnie’s room had two beds 
in it. I saw her piano. It was like 
some of the pictures in history. 
Looked like it was made of walnut. 
They had a hospital for all of the 
sick soldiers, and they had a big 
kitchen. They had the dining-room 
on the ground floor. Cottages had 
been built for men and their wives. 
They did not allow whiskey to be 
drunk, but they furnished them with 
tobacco. They had three good meals 
a day and preaching every Sunday. 

BONNIE L. PRICE. 

Pleasant Hill, La. 





A Sure-Enough Progressive Farmer 
Boy. 

LIKE farming fine. Don’t think 

I would like it if it wasn’t for The 
Progressive Farmer. I have been 
taking it for about two years. I 
think I have learned a good deal 
from it. My father says he couldn’t 
farm without it. I think it could 
have no better name than The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. I can see the good 
it has accomplished all over the 
county. People are realizing that 
cannot accomplish anything 
with one little mule, a ‘‘scooter and 
mold-board.” They are getting larg- 
er and better plows, and more power 
to pull them. They are also real- 
izing that they cannot plant land in 
jcotton for 10 years in succession and 
nave any land left. They are learn- 
ng toerotate their crops. 

I know men who didn’t 

nsidered any farmers at 


use-to-be 
all, but 


I noticed sometime ago in The 
Progressive Farmer a plan for knock- 
ing corn stalks which has proved 
very successful in this community. 
The plan was to hitch to a pole 10 


| or 15 feet long and drive over the 
stalks. It will break them into two 


or three pieces if they are frozen. 


q T , ; =} I am only-16 years old, but I no- 
» Best fish bait ever discovered. Keeps you busy We make the famou : ; “Ove nts ade to- 
; palling them out. Write to-day and gefia box to | Double Muzzle Wire Fish Bask tice all the improvements m:¢ 
elp introduce it in your neighborhoodg Agents Rs Capa : coe \Y ward agriculture Last year I at- 
wanted. J. fF. Gregory, K-19, St. L@uis,Mo | Greatly improved this year. Write “+ Ve é ; ’ 
~ ; tended my county fair. I saw some 


of the finest agricultural products I 





ever saw. I saw some corn which took 


the county and State prize. I 
saw some fine livestock also. 
I think I learned a great deal 
from my trip. I like to read 
books, and would be glad if the 


Editor can inform me where I can 
get some good books. I am most in- 
terested in such books as relate to 
agriculture and mechanics. 

i am interested in canning. Last 
season I ordered a small outfit, al- 
though I didn’t get to can very much, 
I was not discouraged. 

Iam going to order my cans early 


this time and be prepared. I am 
going to try to make some money 


this way. If I succeed, I shall order 
a large outfit. I think canning is a 
very good way for boys to make a 
little money. I believe in boys h 
ing a way of making a little money 
to encourage them. 
DAVIS ABERNATHY. 
Dadeville, Ala. 





A Farmer Boy and His Plans. 


.s just a boy, 18 years of age, but 
have set my mind to be a farmer. 
The reason I want to be a farmer is 
because he stands a better chance 
to make a good living than any other 
working man. If all the cotton mills, 
factories, shops and other public 
working places shut down, the farm- 
er’s work goes on just the same. 
Everything these public-working peo- 
ple eat has to come from the farm. 
Of course, somebody has to run these 
mills, factories and shops, but there 
is enough people to do these things 
without me, so I think I will stay on 
the farm. I like the farmer’s job 
better than any other job I ever saw. 
If a farmer can make all of his bread 
and meat and vegetables to eat and 
some other crop to bring him a little 
sum of money in the fall, and enough 
corn and roughage to last him until 
he can make another crop, he is in 
a pretty good shape. He doesn’t 
have to buy everything he eats from 
day to day like the public-working 
man or a factory man. A factory 
mill man would break his neck for 
a mess of green beans or some other 
vegetables every day when a farmer 
first begins to bring them to town 
for sale. The farmer has already 
got them. He doesn’t have to go 
down in his jeans for the money for 
the vegetables which cost a high 
price. So the farm is my place. 

I will tell you what I am going to 


try to do this summer. I am going 


to put haif of an acre in tomatoes 
and can them. We are fixed for can- 
ning and I am going to try it. [ 


think I can get 1,500 cans off of the 
one-half acre, and if I can, that will 
be 125 dozen. If I do, and can get 


$1 a dozen for them, that will be 




















Saturday, March 28, 1912.) 


$125. We are offered $1.25 a dozen | 
now for them, but we have not got | 
them to sell. We have already ord- 
ered 1,000 cans and we expect to | 
can about 8,000 cans this summer. 
we canned 2,500 cans in 1910. We | 
did not can much last summer on | 
count of dry weather. | 
You preached to the one-horse | 
farmer last fall so much until it hit 
my father on the head. We were 
little one-horse farmers until about | 
wheat-sowing time. Every week 
when the great Progressive Farmer 
would come, he would take it and 
read it and see something about a 
cue-horse farmer until he went and 
bought a good mare. So we are now 
farming better than we were last 
summer. We can do much more 
plowing now than before, and better. 
ALBERT MORRIS. 
New London, N. C. 





An Interesting Field Day. 

E HAD a school ‘“‘Field Day” in 

Sumter County last April. All 
the rural schools of the county sent 
pupils. 

The committee in charge went to | 
the merchants of Sumter and they 
gave prizes to the pupils who stood 
the best examination in our school 
lessons. The teachers of the city 
schools were the judges, and gave 
us our examinations. Prizes were 
also given to the pupils who could 
make the best plow-stocks, axe-han- 
dles, single-trees, ete. The girls were 
given prizes for cooking, making but- 
ter, sewing, and making. straw 
brooms. Prizes were also given for 
running and jumping. There was 

~— $300 given for prizes. 

Ve held the contests at the court- 
aie, and at the day appointed 
there were over 1,000 people there, 
and there were over 350 boys and 
girls trying for prizes. 

The Superintendent of Education 
and the Superintendent of Rural 
Fchools for the State came over from 
Columbia. We had oratorical con- 
tests in the court-room so that every- 
body could hear the boys speak. The 
prize for the best speaker was a 150- 
egg incubator. In the jury-room of 
the courthouse examinations were go- 
ing on at the same time as the speak- 
ing. I won the prize in the fifth 
grade, for South Carolina history, 
and my little brother won a prize for 
spelling in the second grade. 

After the examinations were over, 
we went out in the court-yard and 
had a big picnic dinner. While we 
were eating, the Superintendent of 
Rural Schools took our picture. After 
dinner we had the athletic contests, 
and prizes were given for running 
and jumping. The little girls ran 
races, too. Our schocl—the Mayes- 
ville school—won a beautiful silk 
United States flag because our 
school won more prizes than those of 
any other schools in the country. We 
raised it on a high pole in front of 
our schoolhouse. 

The Farmers’ Union of Sumter 
County gave a scholarship to Win- 

rop to the rural school girl stand- 
ing the best entrance examination. 

CHANDLER BAKER BEALL. 

Mayesville, S. C. 








Don’t Mistreat Your Dog 


h ANY boys like to get a chance to 
Yl abuse dogs by throwing stones 
at them and whipping them. Some- 
times boys call dogs to get them 
close and then throw stones at them. 
This makes the dogs cross and they 
bite people who would be kind to 
them. 

Dogs have feelings the same as 
human beings. How would you like 
to be rocked? Think of this when 
you go to hurt a poor little dog. 

Dogs are useful animals as well as 

0d pets. They are useful around 

e house at night. They sometimes 
reep off burglars. Sometimes they 
protect little children when out play- 
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If you use it merely to sell your crops, 
you can well afford to have a telephone. 
The extra profit on a single transaction will 
often more than pay for it. But a telephone is 
more than a business help. It gives protec- 
tion—makes everybody your next-door neighbor. 


Western Lheciruc 


Rural Telephones 


are the most reliable of all. They are made by the 
manufacturers of the celebrated “Bell” telephones. 


You and your neighbors can build your 
own lines. Our booklet tells you how. 


/, 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 

Southern Houses G 
ATLANTA SAVANNAH ST. LOUIS OKLAHOMA CITY 
RICHMOND CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY DALLAS \) 

EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
WY 


Ww 











Sometimes dogs are left to shift | J z Thi S ell 5 2 
for themselves. They have to eat Get 1S we uit — se 
what they can find. They should be 8 . 
fed regularly three times a day. They 
are healthier when fed regularly. 
Dogs should have a little house 
with straw or leaves in it, to sleep 
in in cold, rainy or snowy weather. 
Treat your dog kindly and he will 
do better. 













Most startling te ailoring offer ever known. More. and 
ylest vy. Wholesale prices so low, every- 
y amazed. “Woolens so fine you will be delighted. 


Send Us Your Name This Very Minute Don't let anyone f 












get in ahead of you. 
Daly one agent want d in each county. Big cloth sampies, 
\’ = andsor albam and everything sent to you FREE. 
54 wond You will be astonished. Shows you how to make ¢ 
vo neighbors’ orders to pay for your own swell tailored ®Y¥ 
de $20 on their suits, Snap to make $3 to $10 4 


















y suit. 
WILBUR BALLENGER. for ye arsclt on allt their ord: ai ; e s liberal was ever heard of. fee 
S re $50 a week. Nearly 2 % Who le co’ vuntry i ing wild over this wonderful offer. 
Inman, S. c. day’s delay may lose you th lisgreat money-making chance. Don'twait. Sit right down and writeus. 





CHICAGO TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION, Dept. “10 » 412 S. Market St., Chicago SSS Prpress 
What One Agent Has Done. 
HIS picture shows one of our Grind Your Feed 


Progressive Farmer ag - RiATA a 
W. M. Green, of Wake Forest, N. Cc. | With a Williams Mill 


| 
Mr. Green is a farm-reared young The grinding and proper mixing of feed | 
| 
| 




















































SVEN if you never sold a 
dollar’s worth of goods in 
your life, make $5 to $10 a day 
—selling our made-to-order 
suits and pants. 
This Is Your Chance To Make Money. 
its from $3 to $10 less than other 
ing, make better 
te guarantee, You 
; no work to take 
x1 Can not fail—our 
line is the ° nly line where you can 
give satisfaction or money refunded. 
It is a snap to sell Regal Tailoring. 
BIG MONEY—EASY WORK. 
A Westart you Free. Send for 
sainples now. We will back you bts 
Mm our capital and experience—you do 
not need money—we will instruct 
you and you can commence making 
e, Send us your name 
idan outfit larger 
1 newest samples, 
t ate, tape measure 
and everyth tae necessary will be 
sent you FREE. 
You Can Get Your Own Clothes At 
Inside Price to adverts e us. Writetoday 
and receive exclusive territory. If notine 
terested show it to your friends as this is 
- We Prepay too good s thing to miss. The biggest 
m Express Charges chance to make moncy. 


4 REGAL TAILORING CO., 574 Regal Bullding, CRICAGO, ILL, 
We use the Union Label! on ali our garments. 


man who wished | # means a saving of from 26 to 25 percent. It 
. sib means you can make four bushels of corn do 
to maxe some the work of five. The W a Mill is built 

Nev j wint- for perfect work. Extremely simple, easy to 
HORS this wint operate, and won’t wear out, because 
er and decided to buhrs don’t run together when millis empty. 

ny retting Pa ze Many other exclusive features. For fine, 
bic Serene sub round, sweet meal and the bes st feed, you | 
scriptions for The | — wanta Williams Mill. Write TO-DAY for | | 
Progressive Farm- catalog and price list. | 

. 7 , ave ! 
er. He didn’t have |9 gpg WILLIAMS ; 
a ver glib MILL MFG. CO., | 
P . y ; ‘i Ronda, N. C. 4 
tongue or an ag- 
gressive manner, 
but he had faith 
in the paper, industry and stick-to- 
it-iveness. The result is that he has 
made a fine success. 

In our office the other Thursday 
morning, Mr. Green said: ‘One day | é 
I made as high as $7.10 clear. T’ll| “<2 i ER a 
tell you exactly what I have made 
clear of expenses these last five 
days,’’ and he showed us: 



















W. M. GREEN. 


























































TOUPBGRY. 4/655. @ Races ee $5.00 

Friday S49 40 Oo 6 +4 OS 4.45 a prevent damage to eggs, garden truc a truits, tive 

MONGEW 6.36660 ore tae bees 4.00 Sos s Siege 

Tuesday ..... Pera 3.25 saggegy 4 pro on ii fanted 
Wednesday ........ << a so isco any wa in every community 10 take orders for 


our celebrated made-to-measure 
clothes. You make big profits—$2.00 to 
$7.00 on every suit. Write us before 
we get an agent in your te ritory 
and you will receive an astonish- 
) ing offer. No money, no experi- 
/ \vztence necessary. 


%~) WE START YOU FREE 
<a 


We furnish you with every- 
~ thing and place you in a business 

of your own that will mean 
p) Prost $1,500 to $3,000 a 
\ year to you. Easiest and 
most profitable business 
in the world. 


10,000 Ibs. Ca Racitadh obnrocts ties: 


Many another wide-awake youn UARVEY SPRING CO. 738 17th St., Recine, Wis, 
- : ae 


farmer or farm boy might do as We, 
during otherwise idle weeks. If ¥ we 
are interested, write us for our terms 
to agents. 












RESET TBE PRESET 














A Conservative. 


In pioneer days a scttler near the present q 
town of Albany, Mo., bought for his wife 5% 





ed The Victor Pea fiuller 


i thrash s Peas, Beans, ete. 

































B 4 Strong, easily operated and ~ 
the first cook stove ever seen in that part og*? licht an weight. Does \ in your vicinity . me sible 
_ a a. nearly as much work as an me le assis 
an object of great curiosity, any | and heavier ma- 2 the tr; 

t} woman's next-door neighbor—who live Good whe at fan .'s 50 
10 mlies away—came to sec how it would | =) } and s¢ epar: itor. Catalogues ) PANTS 
work. _ Sia aay ldress, vit TOR $ 6A 

aE  enemt Ghe siw the dinssry i“ so PRA HULLER CO., Dept. @ SUITS ge 
cookes she ate the meal with judgment 2°41, R 

‘ sSment -4, ome, Ga, 

held in reserve, and then remarked w ith a 2 We Prepay Express 
sake of the head: = Every garment cut 












and on made to measure in latest city style, perfect fit 
guaranteed. Money re funded if goods are not satis- 
- Bez autiful Sampie Outfit, order blanks, 

>» FREE. With our complete instructions you 
> measurements as accurately as any tailor. 

Write for your territory and outfit tod: ay. 


THE PROGRESS TAILORING CO., 140 Harrison Street, Chicago 





“Well, Sarah, it cooks alt vient, ana tne| ADMIRAL 2- MAN PRESS 
2 : ¢ | 


victuals taste ; but I don’t beliey it 2 MAN KAY PRESS <= 
i ‘ . ¢ ” , Shag . veges ~ CONDENS 
will ever be a succ .’—-Youth’s Companion 3: ROUNt ADMI SELF FEEDER- =a PACKER 
PE Es. Baie A ao ghee es va 



































File your papers or give them to your | 
friends. ! 
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Tin makes a good roof ifyou 
paint it. 

Canvas makes a good roof if you 
paint it. 

Any felt makes a good roof if 
you paint it. 

Even paper makes a good roof 
if you paint tt. 

But Amatite makes a good roof 
if you DON’T paint it. 

On a painted roof, the paint is 
what gives the real protection. 
The rest of it has no function 
except to provide a smooth un- 
broken surface with no seams or 
cracks, to which the paint can ke 
applied. Anything which has 
strength enough to keep the wind 
from blowing it awey or the rain 
from beating it in, will be water- 
proof if you use paint enough. 





Amatite Roofing, however, needs 
no painting. Jt is arealroofing— | 










Modern View. 


A 


of the Roofing Question 


a roofing that can be left out in the 
rain without the slightest damage. 


The wearing surface is mineral 
matter embedded into a heavy 
coating of pitch and never needs 
painting. 


We shall be glad to send you a 
sample of Amatite free of charge 
if you will send a postal request 
for it to our nearest office. The 
sample will show you what the 
mineral surface is like, 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


A lustrous carbon black paint, very 
cheap, very durable—for protecting all 
kinds of metal and wood work. 


Barrett Manufacturing Company 
New York Chicago Philade!phia Boston 
St. Louts Cleveland < 
Pittsburg Cincinnati <2 
Kansas City Minneapolis ey 
New Orleans Seattle 
Lendon, England 
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_ Learn How Good Watches 


Are Made 


Get This Free Book 


You've heard of the famous watch that 
keebs pertect time, even when frozen tn a 
cake of ice. It?s the South Bend Watch. 

Well, we have written a book about 
the making of good watches. It tells 
how this South Bend Watch is made, 
and you will find the book very in- 
Write for it— 
NOW. Just send a post card and 


teresting reading. 


say on it, “Send me your watch 
book.”’ 

The South Bend Watch is in- 
spected 411 times in the process 
of construction. Each watch 
must run accurately in a seven- 
hundred-hour test before it is 
sent out. A full year is often 


spent in perfecting ome South Bend \ 


Watch, for each South Bend must 


be perfect, or we send it to the scrap 


<Ssuth Bend” 


heap. 


And here’s another thing we do 
to insure the perfection of the 
South Bend Watch Service in Your 
Pocket: 

We allow this famous watch to 
be sold only by expert retail jewel- 
ers. No other watchmaker re- 
stricts the sale in this way. The 
jeweler gives the watch the regu- 
lation to the 
buyer’s person- 
ality that every 
good watch 
needs. Ask 


~ 
an 
— 


Sold by Mail 


your jeweler about this. A mail- 
order watch does not get this reg- 
ulation, so the South Bend Watch 
will never be sold by mail. You 
can get a South Bend Watch at 
prices ranging up to $75 (in solid 
gold case). 

But send for the FREE BOOK. 
That tells a lot about watches and 
you want to know about watches 
if you are to get the best watch 
when you buy. Write us the post 
card right now. Learn how good 
watches are made. 


THE SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 
3 Palmer Street, South Bend, Indiana 


Ask to see South Bend Watch Cases in which we 
mark the amount of gold they contain. (92) 

















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 

















THE HOME CIRCLE 
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That bred me long ago, 
The poplars stand and tremble 
By pools I used to know. 


F* in a western brookland 


There, in the windless night-time, 
The wanderer, marvelling why, 
Halts on the bridge to hearken 
How soft the poplars sigh. 


He hears: long since forgotten, 
In fields where I was known, 
Here I lie down in London 
And turn to rest alone. 


There, by the starlit fences, 
The wanderer halts and hears 
My soul that lingers, sighing, 
About the glimmering weirs. 
rt. 
Oh, when I was in love with you, 
Then I was clean and brave, 
And miles around the wonder grew, 
How well did I behave. 





LITTLE POEMS FROM “A SHROPSHIRE LAD.” 





And now the fancy passes by, 
And nothing will remain, 

And miles around they’ll say that I 
Am quite myself again. 


Til. 
You smile upon your friend to-day, 
To-day his ills are over; 
You hearken to the lover’s say, 
And happy is the lover. 


*Tis late to hearken, late to smile, 
But better late than never; 

I shall have lived a little while 
Before I die for ever. 

. Iv. 

With rue my heart is laden 
For golden friends I had, 

For many a rose-lipt maiden 
And many a lightfoot lad. 


By brooks too broad for leaping, 
The lightfoot boys are laid; 
The rose-lipt girls are sleeping 
In fields where roses fade. 
—A. E. Housman. 








though why cats and dogs rather 

than ducks and geese, who love 
rain, or fish, whose native element 
is water, has always been a puzzle. 
It just goes to 
show that if the 
human race is 
given a strong 
shove in a certain 
direction it keeps 
that way without 
rhyme or reason. 
It’s been such a 
bleak, intermina- 
ble winter that my 
greatest comfort 
| has been the seed catalogs. When ev- 
erything outside is coated with ice cn 
inch thick and the entire world looks 
as if it were created out of spun 
glass, I pile extra wood on the fire, 
get out the seed catalogs and plant 
imaginary gardens such as in this 
world mortal eyes have never be- 
held. I love seed catalogs, and the 
bigger and brighter the pictures of 
the flowers and vegetable novelties 
are, the better I like them. They 
may advertise tree cantaloupes and 
okra vines that grow 40 feet a sea- 
son, I love everyone. 

I am just like Margaret, my 
year-old niece, who is spending part 
of the winter with me. Nothing 
pleases her more than noise, any 
| sort is better than none, but bang- 
| ing on the piano is the nicest, so she 
bangs. But she will not touch the 
piano unless she has music on the 
| rack like grown people. And her 
musie is always seed catalogs. She 
was chortling joyously the other 
morning, with one foot on the loud 
pedal, when I stopped to investi- 
gate matters. ‘I’m playing this 
beautiful rose page now, Aunt Lucy,” 
she said, ‘‘and when [I finish with this 
red rose, I’m going to sing a lovely 
cantaloupe song in the back of the 
book.”’ 

Now that’s the proper spirit in 
which to approach gardening, a song 
for every living thing, and Margaret 
has it. I am so glad, because it will 
be a lifelong joy to her. She knows 
the name of nearly every shrub and 
flower at Bramlette. She spent last 
spring with me and learned them 
then. This spring I’m going to tell 
her the stories and literary associa- 
tions of plants. It sounds like forc- 
‘ing the child’s mind, but it’s nothing 


[T° “raining cats and dogs’’— 





MRS. PATTERSON. 
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| JUST A BIT OF EDEN. 





The Joy of Seed Catalogs—Singing a Cantaloupe Song—Other 
Names of the Marigold—At Cow Parties Lilies Are Served. 





By Mrs. Lindsay Patterson. 


of the sort. She knows and rejoices 
in Cinderella; she also knows and 
rejoices in marigolds. Now why 
shouldn’t she be told, along with 
Cinderella, all the pretty stories as- 
sociated with marigolds, the -dear 
old-time flower of our grandmothers’ 
gardens. 

It was once a maid named 
Caltha, (its Greek name is Kalathos 
or cups) who was so much in love 
with the sun god that she wasted 
away. In pity for her grief, she was 
turned into the first marigold, whose 
cclor and petals resembled the sun’s 
rays, and in memory of her tears, 2 
dew drop lingers longest on this flow- 
er. Then the name was changed to 
“Mary gold,” because the Virgin 
Mary loved it and always wore it on 
her bosom. It has another meaning 
in Mexico, where its petals are blood- 
red and the center yellow. The in- 
dians said it grew that way in anger 
and sorrow, because the Spanish shed 
the blood of the Aziees for their 
gold, and since then this Aztec flower 
proclaims their cruelty and avarice 
to the world. In far-away France, 
the name has come down from the 
time of the Crusades, when they 
called it ‘‘Left-Hand Iron,” because 
the open blossom was shaped like 
the shield born by the knight in his 
left hand, when going into battle. 
It has many other names whose sig- 
nificance I do not know Death 
flower; king’s cup; butterwort; 
care; horse blob; drunkard; publi- 
can and sinner; Mary bud; water 
dragon; yolk of egg and shining 
herb. 

Don’t you know that a little child 
whose mind from the beginning is 
filled with beautiful and interesting 
things concerning the growing world 
about her, will not grow spiteful or 
envious or unhappy? She will be 
so busy and happy grubbing and 
singing in her garden that she won’t 
have time to speak ill of her neigh- 
bor. When she thinks of her it will 
be to carry her flowers and fruits. 
Of course, my system of child train- 
ing has drawbacks. You never saw a 
lovelier clump of Chinese sacred lilies 
than I had been saving for an enter- 
tainment. I heard Margaret singing 
down by the cow lot and went down 
there for her, just in time to see the 
last sacred lily bud disappear down 
the Jersey’s throat, and by the way, 
I never saw a cow smile before, but 
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Saturday, March 23, 1912.] 








was 
was 


my word that beast 
so pleased, she was smiling. I 
there and I saw her. 

Of course the child knew no better, 

«o I tried to explain, telling her a 
ee didn’t eat flowers, that for her 
nner she had grass. 
“But this isn’t her dinner, you 
know, Aunt Lucy; it’s a cow party 
end at cow parties, cows always eat 
lilies. 

I let it go at that, but for the next 
10 days I confined my activities to 
teaching Margaret Bible verses, and 
this morning at the piano, instead of 
her beloved cantaloupe song, she 
was singing ‘‘The Lord is My Shep- 
herd,” at the top of her lungs. 


MAKING THE CHILDREN’S 
CLOTHES. 


I give you 


G 





Have Them Neat, Plain and Service- 
able. 

WISH to urge young mothers not 
| to try to make play clothing out 

of sheer, thin materials, trim- 
med in laces and embroideries. 

I have known 
women to deny 
themselves even 
the paying 
of a friendly call 
because their 
time was em- 





HOW 





ployed making 
and laundering 
beautiful, tucked 
and trimmed play 
clothing which 
upon their children 





MRS. SCOTT. 


they insisted 
wearing. 

Now, I consider that a woman’s 
first duty is to her home and chil- 
dren, but I do not call foolish, self- 
imposed tasks, duties. The mother 
should remember that the constantly 
“dressed-up’’ child is never happy. 
He is always afraid of tearing and 
soiling his pretty clothes and of be- 
ing scolded for so-doing. 

Then, too, the buying of 
cheap lace and embroidery is an 
unnecessary drain on the family 
purse which is keenly felt when a 
young man and woman are engaged 
in meeting the thousand and one ex- 
penses to be incurred in making a 
home and rearing a family. 

Cleanliness, neatness, daintiness 
and simplicity are to my mind the 
four requisites in dressing children. 
From my experience and observa- 
tions, these qualities are more easily 
attained by using plain clothing than 
by using elaborate, overtrimmed 
garments. I contend that if the time 
unnecessarily consumed by the over- 
worked mother in making elaborate 
clothing for the children was em- 
ployed in giving them their daily 
baths, in the care of their teeth, hair 
and nails, that the child’s appearance 
would be 50 per cent improved. 

For my small son’s play clothes, 
I make rompers. I try always to 
have a dozen pairs for him. The 
material I like best for rompers is 
galatea for winter wear and brown 
linen for summer, though I find 
percale very serviceable, but hotter 
in summer than linen. 

I have tried numerous romper pat- 
terns, but like those with a front 
yoke and modified fulness combined 
with ample length in the trousers. 

For ‘‘very best,’’ I make my lit- 
tle son, three or four white linen 
suits. If I make sailor suits I use 
the red or blue emblems but they 
t have their colors set in salt and 
water before washing unless they are 
removed each time the suit is laund- 
ered. 

i prefer the 
sailor because they are 
“together. 
little 
house for 


even 


Wius 


Russian suits to the 
easier to Keep 


1 
or 


bor’s 


suits to wear to a neigh- 
an evening’s play or 
candy-making nothing is better than 
1] striped percale made Rus- 
style, trimmed in a bias fold of 

at side opening. Brown lin- 
en with bias opening of red percale 
is pretty. 


sme 
sian 


same 








LONG MUST THIS CONTINUE? 











I have heard mothers complain of 
the elastic in the trouser’s leg 
cramping the child’s leg and causing 
pain. I always measure my elastic 
above the child’s knee allowing for 


seam. I have had no trouble what- 
ever. 
My two-year-old daughter has 


quite a number of little dresses of 
small checked gingham, small red- 
and-black-dotted white ground per- 
cale, dark blue gingham with col- 
lar, pocket, cuffs, etc., in light blue— 
light blue gingham, etc. I make 
these in various styles—some with 
long waists and tiny skirts, some 
sacque aprons, some little ‘“‘mother 
Hubbards,” with bothe round and 
square yokes. 1 never trim 
these except a little feather 
stitching around the collar and cuffs 
of a plain material or very occasion- 
ally a yoke of very small figured em- 
broidery in a little ‘‘best’’ play dress 
-—one for visiting, etc. 

For my little girls best dresses, I 
select a plain white or small white- 
corded or checked flaxon, or a small 
white-corded dimity. Iam very partial 
to dimity as it combines service with 
economy. 

Nainsook is a nice material, but I 
prefer it for infants’ clothing. I buy 
a narrow edging of Valenciennes — 
for the neck and sleeves of these 
dainty dresses. 

Most of these dresses have a touch 
of hand embroidery. Sometimes the 
embroidery is put on the yoke, some- 
times a little front panel of hand 
embroidery, or a hand embroidered 
ruffe for the little skirt. I like to 
finish a hand-embroidered ruffle with 
the narrowest, closest woven edge of 
real lace imaginable. Let me say, 
however, that these dainty dresses 
are never worn when the child would 
have occasion to play, but are for 
church, a trip on the train, ete. I 
dislike large design of hand-em- 
broidery for a child’s clothing. For- 
get-me-nots, French daisies, etc., are 
my favorite designs. 

The bonnets 
girl afford a 


a 


or caps for a smail 

good opportunity for 
finger work. It is a pleasing conceit 
to embroider these caps to match 
the dresses and to have rosettes of 
pale blue or pink ribbon on each 
side of cap, though for a tiny baby I 
prefer white ribbon. . 

Little children need many suits of 
underclothing. These should. .be 
changed daily after the bath. I find 
the knit underwear very serviceable 
for children, but I prefer to make all 
the petticoats and a few entire suits 
for wear with the best dresses. 


For winter petticoats I am partial 
to white flannel with feather-stitched 
hems. 

In sewing for children always 
stitch an inch or two toward the be- 
ginning of a seam and about the | 
same distance from the end of a 
seam. This prevents the ripping out 
of seams. 

Have plenty of buttons and but- 
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DUST 


makes dish-washing easy 











The use of a little Gold Dust 


in your dish-water will make 
your dishes whiter, sweeter 
and cleaner than they ever can 


be without it. 


Unlike soap, 


Gold Dust does more than clean 


the surface. 
germs and hidden food parti- 


It goes deep aiter 


cles, and sterilizes everything 
it touches. 


Gold Dust does all the hard 


part of the work without your 





ton-holes. Don’t depend on pins. 
Make an allowance for growth of 
children when cutting garments. 
This fullness can be taken up in 
seams and darts and the garment 
made larger in case the child out- 
grows it. 
MRS. ROBT. SCOTT. 





Keep in Touch With the Outside 


World. 


N HER address before the Congress 
which met last | 
Miss | 


of Farm Women, 
October at Colorado Springs, 
Bailey, Director of the Farm Home 
Department of the University of Mis- 
sissippi, used this quotation: ‘‘A wise 
1uian has said: ‘AS your women are, 
so will the Nation be.’ The country 
woman has her part, an important 
part, to play in the Nation’s develop- 
ment. In no other occupation is the 
wife her husband’s business partner 
so much as on the farm. 
informs himself of the best methods 


While he | 


of farming, she should learn how to | 
improve conditions in the home and | 


together they 
better each year.’’ 

Now, I don’t know, really, 
the farmer’s wife is more his co- 
partner than the wife in other voca- 


tions in life. Whatever the hus- 
band’s work may be, the intelligent, 
faithful wife is a helpful partner. 


Then how supremely important it is 
that the woman in the home, not al- 
low herself to drift along into merely 


a domestic drudge, as so many wom- 
en, unfortunately do, and thus be- 


come old and worn many years before 
they should. 

“T am so sorry,” said a friend to 
lis neighbor, ‘‘to hear that your wife 
has been sent to the lunatic asylum.’’ 
“Well, I don’t know that I could have 
troubled Ellen, she has hardly been 
out of the kitchen for 25 years,’ was 
the reply. No wonder Ellen went 
crazy from the very monotony of her 
life. If she had tried to make the 
best of things, she would not have 
spent the largest portion of her time 
in the kitchen, even though she did 
all of her housework herself. 

No better resolutions can be made 

(Continued on page 26.) 


that | 


will manage the farm | 


| 





| 
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assistance, because it begins to 
dissolve and clean the mo- 
ment it touches the water. 


When you have to wash 
dishes 1095 times a year, the 
Gold Dust method of saving half 
your time and half your labor 
means something. 





Gold Dust is 
sold in SC size - 
and large pack- 
ages. + The large 
package means 
greater economy. 








**Let the GOLD DUST TWINS 4o your work ** 














4: Glorious Roses 


And 2 Packets Seeds 
For ONLY 25 Cents 


FLORENCE EDITH COULTHWAITB 
rt a 8 ie am striped crime 


on, ne grand. 
souvEntit bi P TERRE NOTTING— 
Deep yellow, fine buds. 
PRESIDENT TAFT Taree velous 
ee. 


FRIEHER Vox M AREC HAL—Rich- 
st red, superb for bedding or 
cut flowers. 

These roses baye all won gold 
medals from among hundreds. 
They will give you roses every 
day this summer. Try them. 

1 PKT. PANSY, GIANT TRIMER- 
DEAU—Splendid French 
6train, 

1 PKT. DAHLIA SEED, mixed. 
New Century, Single Striped, 
Black, Cactus and Double. Easi- 
y grown, bloom as quickly ae 
from tuber. 


RETAIL VALUE OF ABOVE COLLECTION 85c 
It is yours for six names of real home owning 
flower lovers and 25c. Send today, this offer may 
not appear again. I catalog nearly 400 roses, all 
the newest and best. Dahlias, Ferns, Palms, all 
sorts of house plants,etc. Cataloguefree. Address 


MISS JESSIE M. GOOD 
Florist and Dahlia Specialist, Box 258 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





Co-2 000° GRAY ENGINES 


Contains valuable Information about § y E th 
--construction---care and operation. ibes our rc SOMPLETE Ne 
of high grade---powerful---smooth running farm ee 


All Sizes from 112 to 36 H.P. 
Material---workmanship and power + 
absolutely guaranteed. Perfect de- 
sign. Easy to operate. Simple i: 
every detail. Use little fuel, 
Shipped complete. 

GRAY MOTOR CO 
3356 ©. S. Motors Bldg. 
Betroit, Michigan, 























PILLOWS 
FREE 


A 36-Pound Feather Bed 
Brand New fer Only $10.00 

And a large 10-pound 
pair of Pillows FREE 
with each bed ordered 
from me. Send P. O. 
Money Order. 


J. Austin Turner Mfg. Co., 


Box 98. Henrietta, N. C. 











Writing, 
Wrapping, and 
!| Printing Papers 


DOBLER & MUDGE 
Baltimore, Md, 


















Shino. 
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“You can teii by a man’s far: wheiuer 
he reads it or not.’ 
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HE Industrial N 
vised version: 
“Makes no difference if he is a houn’, 
He’s gotta quit chasin’ our sheep aroun’.” 
Pass it on. 


vYews suggests this excellent re- 





HE farmer who is improving his soil while 

making a living for himself and his family is 
a good farmer; the man who is making his land 
poorer is a poor farmer, no matter what else he 
may be doing. 








F THE dairy farmer grows one-half larger crops 
I than his neighbors who ‘“‘don’t want to mess” 
with livestock, why shouldn’t this increase in 
crops, which is almost clear profit, be credited 
to the profits of the dairy? 


i HAVE negtected for some 
note that the R 
gressive Farmer is 1o0w 
gett Street, instead of 


weeks to 
office of The Pro- 
located at 119 West Har- 
106 West Martin Street 
where our mene formerly found us. The latch- 
string always hangs on the outside, and any sub- 
scriber w ho : visits Raleigh is cordially invited to 
see us in our new quarters. 


ileigh 








EADERS should order quickly if they wish to 
take advantage of our remarkable subscrip- 
tion offer of a copy each of Mr. Miller’s ‘Fertiliz- 
ing for Proiii’’? and Mr. Poe’s ‘“‘Where Half the 
World is Waking Up,’’ together with a year’s sub- 
seription, ail for two dollars. Both books are 


“eoine like hot cakes’’ and the prospect is that our 
present edition of each will be exhausted in a few 
weeks. New editions will be printed, of course, a 
littie tater, but there may be delay in filling your 
order unless it is sent at once. 
{* IS not yet too late to make up your mind to 
get into the anti-scrub class of farmers this 
yéar. To illustrate, it is not too late to resolve 
that you will (1) plant no scrub or mongrel cot- 
tonseed picked up at the gin from a miscellaneous 
assortment of good, bad and indifferent stalks; 
(2) that you will plant only an improved variety 
of corn, instead of depending on unsafe crib se- 
lection; (3) that you will see that your wife starts 
with an improved breed of chickens; and (4) that 
you will have some pure-bred stock this year—a 
pig at least, if you can do no better; but improved 
hogs, caitlie and horses if you can afford them. 





VERY thoughtful man who spoke from first- 
hand knowledge of Southern farm conditions, 
remarked to us the other day that along with 
agitation for fireless cookers in the South there 
should be equa] agitation for the introduction of 
washing machines. Thousands of farm women 


still do their own washing with the old back- 
breaking methods of tub and washboard. Any 


farmer who uses any sort of 
ments in his own work ought to be ashamed to 
have his wife and daughters do the tamily wash- 
ing in this primitive way. And yet washing ma- 
chine manufacturers often complain that adver- 
tising in farm papers does not pay. 
it is a serious reflection on the men on our farms. 
A good washing machine, a good sewing machine, 
a good range, and a fireless cooker should be re- 
garded as a part of the necessary equipment of 
every Southern farm. 


labor-saving imple- 


If this is true, 


— some Congressional committee should 
investigate Southern industrial conditions of 
any kind and bring out one-tenth the ugly facets 
that have been developed in the investigation of 
the Lawrence, Mass., strike. Does not all past ex- 
perience ind’cate that a dozen Southern Senators 
would have thrown “conniption fits’’ and shouted 
themselves red in face in denunciation of the fan- 
tcied “‘attack on the South?’ Yet so far as we 
have seen, not a single New England Senator has 


protested against this New England investigation, 
whose sole purpose, like most others, is simply to 
get the truth, regardless of what individual, in- 
dustry, or section is hit. It is high time that we 
of the South should get over babyish sensitiveness 
in matters of this kind. It is on a par with the 
action of the negroes in flying to the defence of 
any accused black man just because he is a negro. 
Let us help the National Government discover 
what evils, if any, exist among us, instead of try- 
ing to pretend that anything is sacred and un- 
touchable if it only exists in the South. 





Hutt’s article on patent medi- 

cines last week? If not, read it—and be sure 
that your wife reads it. And this reminds us to 
say that if every Sunday-school and church of 
every denomination would pass a resolution like 
the following (which we find in an exchange of 
March 16), one of the great supporters of the 
patent medicine fraud—that is to say, the aid it 
gets from church paper advertising—would soon 
be knocked out. The resolution follows: 


‘Resolved, That we, the teachers and offi- 
cers of the Brookline Baptist Sunday-school 
in session assembled, do pretest against any 
of our Baptist publications carrying patent 
medicine advertisements in the columns of 
any of their religious publications. We espe- 
cially protest against the appearance of those 
medical advertisements against whose pro- 
prietors there has been issued a fraud order 
by the United States Government.” 


D ID you read Mrs. 


PRUE nore we learn about the so-called parcels 
£ post measure fathered by the House Commit- 
tee on Postoffices and Post Roads 
think of it. It is tacked on to an 


a] 


the less we 
appropriation 


bill, and so becom« ily a two-years’ experiment. 

A commission is r:commended to investigate ftur- 

ther before mak:: the parcels service a perima- 

nent policy. Worst of all, the rate on parcels 

sent from one postofice to another is really raised 

instead of lowered. <A gaia Southern busi- 
1 


ness man writes as follo 


“The chairman of this committee and its 
various mcmbers * * * haven’t hesitated 
to say that this was not an enlargement of 
our present parcels post system, because un- 
der this new law you will have to pay twenty- 
four cents for sending a seventeen-ounce 
package, whereas heretofore you only pay 
seventeen cents, and they claim further, that 
‘ * the average rate on packawes sent 
under this new provision will most likely be 
more than sixteen cents a pound, or one cent 
an ounce, as it the case at this time.”’ 


Yn plain words, the whole bill is a plan designed 
to make the people think they are getting a par- 
cels post, while really giving the express com- 
pahies greater advantages Write your Congress- 
man and protest against this measure and demand 
a real parcels post. 


Dr. Wii 


R. Harvey W. 


| Resign 


Wiley has resigned his posi- 
as Chief of the Bur 
United 
ture, giving 


tion sau of Chemistry in 
States Department of Agricul- 
the ‘‘inhospitable at- 
Department and the hostility 
of his superiors to the work he was doing. 
are remarkably 
ment of Agriculture, 
one 


the 
as his reason 


” 


mosphere” of the 


There 
good in the Depart- 
but it would be hard to find 
such a hard and consistent 
great principle, or 


some men 


who has made 
fight for a who has accom- 
plished as much for the welfare of the American 
people as has Dr. Wiley. The value of his work 
is not yet generally realized, for to him more than 
to any other one man is due the progress made in 
preventing the selling of unwholesome and mis- 
branded foods, drinks and drugs. 
is a loss to the Nation. 


His retirement 


It is also one more reason for the farmers’ in- 
sisting that there be a new Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. During the early years of his administra- 
tion Secretary Wilson did a splendid work for the 
farmers of the country; but it has become increas- 
ingly evident in the last three or four, years that 
the business methods of the Department were 
wretchedly conducted, and that the Secretary was 
not in sympathy with those of his subordinates 
who were doing the best work. Gifford Pinchot 
went; Dr. Wiley goes. The country. could have 
spared a dozen men like Secretary Wilson better 
than 


either of them. 


It is time for President Taft to act. 


‘growing 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


We Do Not Know How to Grow Corn. 


HE South is the real Corn Belt,’ we Say, 
“bigger yields have been made here than 
anywhere else in the world.’’ 

True enough, but who made them? Vith a 
few exceptions, but two classes of people—men 
who went in to make the biggest possible yielq 
regardless of expense, 





and boys who not 
too firmly joined to wrong ideas to listen to in- 
structions from men who knew what good farm- 
ing is like. Some of the big yields, have been 
very unattractive propositions from a_ business 
standpoint, because they cost more than they 
came to; but others have been splendid examples 
of good farming, and have given us all amew idea 
of the possibilities of this crop on Southern soils. 
If they have not also convinced us that we—the 
farmers of the South as a class—do not know 
how to grow corn, they have, however, failed to 
teach their biggest lesson, for we do not know. 
Let us not get puffed up on what some one else 
has done and begin proclaiming, ‘‘We Southerners 
can beat the world growing corn.”’ 
truth of the matter 
body 


were 


The plain 
is that we are behind every- 
else as 


corn growers. The New England 
farmer with his thin soils, short growing sczson 


and slender-eared fiint corns, beats us two to one 


and probably makes his corn at less cost np 
bushel. 

Look at the average acre yields of the Staics 
in our territory last year, and see if the statemeiut 
that we do not 
strictly true: 

“Alabama, 18 bushels; Arkansas, 20.8 

bushels; Florida, 14.6 bushels; Georgia, 16 

bushels; Louisiana, 18.5 bushels; 


know how to grow corn is not 


Mississip- 


pi, 19 bushels; North Carolina, 18.4 bushels; 
South Carolina, 18.2 bushels; = Rn 
26.8 bushels; Texas, 9.5 bushels; Virginia, 


24 bushels.” 

Any previous year, 
would have been worse. 
in the last three or four years that several States 
have been able to reach the 15 bushel mark. 

Of course Southern soils are generally lacking 
in the first essential to prolific corn growing— 
that is, a good supply of humus—but despite this 
hindrance, if 


except 1910, 
In fact, it is only with- 


the showing 


we knew how to 


grow corn, our 
average yields would be greatly increased. The 


Co-operative Demonstration Work set a lot of 

lot of farm boys to gr 
under definite instructions and p+ 
ion, and the yields of 
right up--50, 100, « 
Yet tl 


onstration 


farmers and owing corn 
rsonal supervis- 
hese men and boys jumped 
en 20U per cent in some cases. 
vas absolutely nothing new about Dem- 
methods of 


rere \ 

corn growing. -They had 
been practiced for years and years by the farmers 
who really knew how to grow corn, and had 
been faughi for years by the agricultural colleges 
and the farm papers. It was simply that many 
farmers accept any new methods until 
the Demonsiration Work agents came along and 
directed them at every step of the work And 
the sad part of it is, that many 
farmers have yet been converted from the 
wrong methods of the old days of slipshod farm- 
ng, but continue to go on in them, knowing that 
they will not 


wouldn’t 


and strange 


not 


make decent crops. It is not the 
purpose of this article to tell how to grow corn, 
but we cannot forbear pointing out a few of the 
practices which have been responsible for the low 
yields of the past, and which will be continued 
in this year to a sufficient extent, we fear, to 
advertise to the world that Southern farmers are 
poor corn growers. Here are some of them: 

1. We plant corn on land too poor to make a 
decent crop, and this is certainly a 
Corn is not a “‘poor 


positive folly. 
land crop,” and the farmer 
who wishes to make money growing corn must 
first of all see to it that he plants only on good 
land. 

2. We do poor plowing. 
loose seed-bed. 


Corn needs a deep, 
The man whose land is not in 
condition to be plowed more than three or 
inches deep, 


four 
or whose plow and team will not 
plow it deeper than that, is not likely to do much 
corn. 
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Ssturday, March 23, 1912.) 


3. We do not prepare the land for corn. A. L. 
French and Harrow say that a big per cent of 
Southern farmers do not even own a good hei 
row. To plant corn on land not well harrowed 
and re-harrowed is—well, something a Icug 


Wiky 


removed from good farming. 
We plant poor seed. We go to the crib and 


pick out the biggest ears; buy seed from a neigh- 
bor who never gave the matter of breeding or 
selection an hour’s thought, or order some won- 
derful new variety 
and depend upon 


from a man away off some- 
where it for our main crop. 
These practices are common and none of them 
tend to large yields of corn. 

5. We do not cultivate We let the 
grass get a start and then put the turn-plow to 
work. We come out at the end of the row 
the is two feet high 
hanging around the plow stock. 


properly. 


when 
corn with a mass of roots 
We “‘lay-by”’ at 
the fourth plowing, wet or dry, big corn or little. 
Does man believe that such cultivation is 
conducive to big yields? 

we do not know how to raise corn. We 
are learning, it is true; but it will be small credit 
to us if we fail this year to make a bigger aver- 
age yield than ever before, for the records up to 
date not calei 


ourselves as 


any 


lo 
NO, 


are lated to increase our pride in 


farmers. 





Take Your Time to Make a Good Seed-Bed. 


F YOU were starting to town, would it pay you 
to get in too big a hurry to take time to hitch 
up your horse properly? 

lf you were running a race would it pay you 
to rush off, lickity-split, in silly unpreparedness 
with one shoe off and one shoe on? 

If you were going to shoot a rabbit, would it 
pay you better to bang away as soon as his cot- 
tontail came in sight, or to take a second or two 
for good aim? 


if you are going to clean up a hew-ground, 


hurry to 
grind the axe with which you weve io do the eut- 
ting? 


would it pay you to get in 


? Qn lija © 
UO wis a 


Of course, it would not. And no more does it 
pay for the farmer to get in such a hurry to plant 
that he will not stop to break his ground properly 
—no matter how much the backward season has 


delayed him. Fortunately, we have a very long 


growing season here in the South, and we may 
plaut crops very late and still have them mature 


safely before frost. There is no excuse for plant- 
seed in 


ing ground that has not been properly 


broken, and to do so means to lessen the profits 


of every day’s labor put in the cultivation of the 


crop. In other words, where labor put on well- 
prepared land may give you $1 a day for each 
day spent in cultivation, labor put on poorly 


prepared soil may not pay you more than 25 cents 
a day when the expense of rent, fertilization, taxes 
und all other costs are considered. 

Time spent in getting ready is never time 
in proper tilth 
be stampeded 


having some 


Wasted. Get your land 
and don’t 


otherwise by 


before 
you plant, into doing 
foolish neighbor re- 
port that he is “nearly through planting” before 
you fairly started. 


laughs Iast,’’ 


get “He laughs best who 
and it is the man who has prepared 
well who will wear the smile when harvest time 


comes. 





A Thought For the Week. 


OULD you have your name smell sweet 
with the myrrh of remembrance and chime 
melodiously in the ear of future days, then 
cultivate faith, not doubt, and give every man 
credit for the good he does, never seeking to at- 
tribute base motives to beautiful acts. 
count.—Elbert Hubbard. 


Actions 





HEY are piling in by every mail, by the score 

and the hundred—those Corn Club entries. Mr. 
Farmer, is your boy enrolled? If not, talk to 
him about it right away. Encourage him to try. 
[t will develop in him initiative, self-reliance, in- 
dustry, business habits. 
so by without having him send us his name. 

















“What’s The News?”’ 

















Dont’ let another week 


Told in Little Space. 


HE United States Supreme Court has ren- 

dered a decision, the gist of which is that 

the original owner of a patented article 
“may fix its price and prescribe its use,’’ and may 
concroi all modifications of it at will. The judgment 
was rendered by a divided vote and Chief Justice 
White and two associates vigorously denounced 
the views of the prevailing four, while the two re- 
maining judges did not sit on the case. This 
baneful decision may awaken the people to the 
general wrongfulness of our present patent policy. 
We cannot assume that because one man has 
made an invention that no one else would have 
made the discovery if he had not. There are many 
instances of two or more men making a mechani- 
cal discovery at about the same time. Our pres- 
ent patent laws give entirely ‘too much protection 
to monopoly. This suggestion of Collier’s Weekly 
has merit in it: 

“The patent system penalizes the communh- 
ity and strengthens the trusts, some of which 
flourish by using patents and others by buy- 
ing and suppressing them. When the Gov- 
ernment grants a patent it should at once 
throw it open to anyone who chooses to pay a 
small royalty to the inventor.”’ 


If King George had died a few weeks ago every 
boy and gir! in the South would have heard about 
it. But r greater man than King George died 
in England tast month, and most of our readers 
have probebty never heard his name Lord Lister. 
Dr. Henry Waliace thus explains his great work: 
“Formerly if one received a wound or cut, 


it Was supposed that the natural way would 


as we called it); that t were necessary 
processes by which a wound must heai. Lord 





Lister showed that this was not a natural 
process at all; that festering and mattering 





and all that, was the result of germs that 

float in the air and not of the wound itself; 

that if the wound were closed without contact 
with these germs it would never fester, but 

would heal by first intention, not leaving a 

perceptible scar. Lord Lister’s aim was first 

to prevent these germs which float in the air 
from coming in contact with the wound, and, 
second, if they had come in contact with it, 
to destroy them by antiseptics. By his dis- 
coveries he saved untold suffering and un- 
numbered human lives.’”’ 

* * * 

Senator LaFollette insists that he is still very 
much in the race for President. His platform de- 
clares for the initiative, referendum and recall, 
and direct nominations, and for Government own- 
ership of the express companies and the parcels 
post. He is opposed to the ship subsidy and the 


Aldrich currency scheme; and would have com- 
missions to investigate railroad taxation, trust 
competition, and the requirements of the army 


and navy. In his anouncement, Mr. La Follette 
takes a shot at Roosevelt by pointing out that at 
the beginning of Roosevelt’s administration we 
had trusts aggregating in capital only $3,784,000,- 
000. But ‘‘when Roosevelt turned the country 
over to Taft, whom he had selected as his suc- 
cessor, the total capitalization of the trusts and 
combinations amounted to the enormous sum of 
$31,572,000,000, more than 70 per cent of which 
was water. Prices were put up on transportation, 
and on the products of the mines and factories to 
pay interest and dividends on this fraudulent 
capitalization.” 
zs *e € 

For two months now, chosen delegates have 
been in session in Columbus, Ohio, re-making the 
Constitution of the State. The President of the 
Convention is Rev. Herbert S. Bigelow, and law- 
yers, for a wonder, constitute a minority of its 
membership. It is probable that the more formal 
part of the Constitution will be submitted to the 
people as a whole, while important amendments 
will be voted upon separately. Among the amend- 
ments proposed are one for woman suffrage; one 
providing that nine jurors out of the twelve may 
render a verdict in civil cases; one providing fora 
$50,000,000 bond issue for roads, and one limiting 
saloons to one for each 500 population and pro- 
hibiting the ownership of saloons by brewery 
companies. 

* * * 

A Republican reader is mistaken in thinking 
that we are perverting the ‘““‘What’s the News” to 
partisan uses in our criticism of Roosevelt’s ambi- 
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tion and Taft’s inefficiency. We have said just as 
pointed things about Champ Clark’s demagoguery 
and Harmon's conservatism. We are only follow- 
ing our usual policy of saying what we think re- 
ardless of whom it helps or hurts. Our opinion 
is that Woodrow Wilson is the ablest and wor- 
thiest exponent of Democratic ideas before the 
country and Judge Charles E. Hughes the ablest 
and worthiest exponent of Republican ideas. If 
these two men should be nominated, we should 
have a contest of giants fought out on a high 
plane. 
x *e * 

The prospeets for Democratic “harmrony” in 
Tennessee seem rather remote, as the lenders of 
the two factions have failed to agree on any plan 
of compromise. Indeed, co-operation atnong men 
who stand for entirely different things wouid nat- 
urally be hard to bring about, and the line be- 
tween prohibition and anti-prohibition Lemocrats 
in Tennessee is sharply drawn. It is not all im- 
possible that Governor Hooper, who has just been 
re-nominated by the Republicans may be re-elect- 
ed. The State is, of course, certain to go for 
the Democratic Presidential candidate. 


se 8 





It evidently will not be many years before the 
Presidential candidate of each party will be 
lected by the voters themselves. Massachusetts 
has just passed a law providing for Presidential 
preferential primaries for both parties, and the 
first one is to be held next month. The Democrats 
of Florida and Georgia will soon have primaries, 
each voter being allowed to say whether he prefers 
Wilson or Underwood or Clark or Har The 
Michigan Senate has just passed a bill providing 
for such primaries in that State also. Every State 
in the South should follow these examples. 


* # 


se- 





mon, 


The excitement about the North Pole discovery 
and all the controversy that followed is so recent 
that people are not taking much interest in the 
alleged discovery of the South Pole. There is no 
practical benefit to come from having reached 
either pole. Its attainment merely indicates what 
man can do when he tries, and Peary’s exploit 
sufficed as an illustration of human achievement. 

ee *€ 

Congress is making an investigation of the 
ugly rumors about the relations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the Everglades land devel- 
ment in Florida. Secretary Wilson seems to have 
been less careful in the matter than he should 
have been and there is again a demand that he be 
dismissed from office. 

One of the worst crimes in the history of the 
South occurred in Hillsville, Va., last week when 
the judge, the Commonwealth’s attorney, court 
clerk and sheriff were all assassinated by a band 
of mountain outlaws just as sentence had been 
passed upon one of their number. 

i * 

The Southern Senators who voted against the 
confirmation of Judge Pitney were Bacon, Bryan, 
Culbertson, Gore, Rayner, E. D. Smith, Hoke 
Smith, Taylor and Williams. Some of Pitney’s 
decisions regarded as unfair to organized 
labor. 


were 


It is to be hoped that the House of Representa- 
tives will pass the Children’s Bureau bill which 
has already passed the Senate. This is an era of 
conservation and certainly the conservation of 
child-life is its most important form. 

‘* * 

Ex-Congressman E. Spencer Blackburn, once a 
noted North Carolina Republican leader, died sud- 
denly a few days ago. He was a picturesque 
figure and an able politician, and there is general 
regret at his untimely taking off. 

*” * * 

In Arkansas, S. Brundidge is a candidate in the 
Democratic primary against Jeff Davis ror United 
States Senator and Joe T. Robertson against 
George W. Donaghey for Governor. The primary 
is to be held March 27th. 

* * # 

President Taft has signed a joint Congressional 
resolution prohibiting Americans from shipping 
arms into Mexico, or into any other American 
country where a revolution exists. 

*” ~ a 

fhe Oklahoma Republican Convention voted 
two to one for Roosevelt. The Kansas Democrats 
instructed for Champ Clark first and Woodrow 
Wilson second. 

* ~ +* 

The free sugar bill passed the House by a vote 
of 198 to 103. Democrats from Louisiana and 
Colorado voted against it, and twenty-four Repub- 
licans for it. 

* * * 

The Kentucky Legislature has appropriated 
$7,500 for the purchase of Jefferson Davis’s birth- 
place. It will be converted into a State park. 
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Grandson of Sensational Fern who sold 
at auction for $10,200, dropped March 5th, 
1911, sired by Sensational Fern IV 84619 
out of Torment’s Ola 209760. 

Grandson of famous Eminent who sold 
for $10,000, dropped June 8, 1911, sired by 


or 


Greensboro 224737. 
These calves must be sold below the 
quarantine line. 
DAIRYMAN, 
North Carolina _— of Agricul- 


ture, Raleigh, N. 
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TWO JERSEY BULLS 


Omega’s Eminent 93385, out of Queen of f 














OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs. 


BULL FOR SALE 


P Dropped September 25, 1909. Solid color. 


His sire is out of Ora of Oakwood, whose 
record is 689.5 Ibs. butter in year. His dam's 
record is 500 Ibs. butter in year. 
A Butter-Bred Bull. 
PRICE, $100. 
WRITE FURTHER 


FOR PARTICULARS. 


THE KENTUCKY JACK FARM 


Established 1884. 


We breed and raise the big Mammoth 
Kentucky jacks and jennets. Write today 
for prices on jacks, jennets and mules. 
large lot to select from. 


JOE E. WRIGHT, . - Junction City, Ky. 
Branch barn, Rocky Mount, N. C., H. M. Avent, Mgr. 


HOLSTEINS 


On Decoration Day, May 30, 1912 
I WILL SELL AT AUCTION 


100 -- 100 
HEAD OF REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN COWS AND 
HEIFERS. 


T. H. Russell, Geneva, Ohio 









































ing map. It shows just what was ac- 
| complished from the beginnins of the 


‘onda in 1906 up to April 1 of last 
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THE NEXT 30 DAYS 
| , o) al a a “ NATTY 
| PROGRESS OF CATTLE TICK ERADICATION. 
I will sell bargains in ddl - 
Stallions and Percherons,—horses | . . . ‘ 
Reiss Slee winners in thet: What Has Been Accomplished and What It Has Been Worth— 
Miuewes and that cannot be dupli- | Something for the Doubters and the Indifferent to Think Over. 
cated at such prices by the im- 4 ae ‘ 
porter or herder whose expenses | HOSE farmers who oppose the leave these counties to go to any 
Wie exocusive. work of cattle tick eradication other place in the State. In McNairy 
Several tip-top Shorthorn Bulls usually do so for one of two County, the Board of Health had 
and Bull Calves from 7 to 12 4 reasons: (1) They think the job so been directed by the County Court to 
months old, that are excell in i big that it can never be accomplish- appoint inspectors to aid in the work, 
dividuals. 4, ed, or (2) they have been used to but had refused to do it. And this 
Seen be convinced tl = #; seeing the ticks on cattle all their in a State which is making a great 
above is literally true. ' Toe 4 : a : 4 ‘ +3 ‘ 
qz| lives, and do not appreciate the in- effort to get entirely above the quar- 
| jury done cattle by the ticks, or reali- autine line of which two-fifths of the 
ie ] hei hind } i 1 had | f Lt 
~ ’ : +, 4| ize how their presence hinders the infested area had been freed from 
JNO. F. LEWIS, Lynnwoed, V2.4)“ 20% Meir pre RS sic ioe toe See aeeanmn a eee 
~eW. & RR j development of the cattle industry. ticks. The Progressive Farmer can- 
R. RB. Station on Farm—“Lewis.” y| To the man who says that the cat- not express its opinion of the intelli- 
/\tle tick cannot be eradicated, we gence and public spirit of such men 
| commend a study of the accompany- ithout getting a little bit beyond 


\ 
tI How diifer- 
action of the Board of 
of Lauderdale County, 


1e limits of politeness. 
crt is recent 
Supervisors 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


A Correction from Prof. Smith. 

N THE February 24 issue of The 

Progressive Farmer, in your re- 
port of the South Carolina Livestock 
“ssociation, I am quoted as saying: 
“If the number of livestock was dou- 
bled in this State the use of commer- 


cial fertilizer could be eliminated.” 
I did not make this statement. 
What I did say was that ‘the ma- 


nure properly saved from double the 
number of livestock now in the State 
would equal in value the amount now 
paid for commercial fertilizers.’’ 
This as you will readily see might 
not result in the use of less fertilizer, 


but would result in a much more 
profitable return for the fertilizer 
used. 

I am also quoted as recommend- 


ing the ‘‘putting on each bag of feed, 
not only the chemical analysis, but 
also the preparation, the several con- 
stituents of the feed.’’ 

What I recommended was that ‘‘in 
addition to the chemical analysis, the 
pames and proportion of the differ- 
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WORK OF TICK’ ERADICATION IN 130: 


QUARANTINE /N 19//. 


BOUNDARY OF INFECTEO AREA AT BEGINNING 5F 

iS. 
WHITE AREAS BELOW DOTTED LINE INDICATE TERRITORY THAT 
HAS BEEN FREED FROM TICKS ANO RELEASEO FROM QUARANTINE . 


AREAS UNCER QUARANTINE 10 1911 WHERE WORK 
OF ERADICATION 18 BEING CARRIED ON. 


REMAINING INFECTED AREAS UNOER 

















year. In that time 139,821 square 
miles of territory had been released 
from quarantine, and since then sev- 
eral thousand square miles more has 
In California alone 67,- 
977 miles was placed above the quar- 
antine line, and, as the map shows, 
the work in that State has been prac- 
tically completed. In North Carolina 
13,993 miles had been cleared of 


| ticks; in Texas, 13,311; in Tennessee, 


nA HIGH-CLASS JACK OR STALLION IS A 






PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


We have Percherone, Hackney, Saddle and 
Trotting-bred Stallions and Mares, also fine 
line of Jacks. If in the market, write or | 
come see our stock. We pay freight to des- 
tination and guarantee every one we seil. 
Will make it to your interest if we can seil 
one ‘in your community. 

BAUHARD BROTHERS, 
Box 19°. Nashville, Tenn. 
granch Barn, State Fair. 





THE FARMER WHO OWNS PERCHERONS 
spade or pure bluods—can do better work in less time, 
tless expense with more ease and with greater profit, 
yan the farmer who economizes in horse flesh depend- 
1g more largely upon human labor, 





the most efficient and economical 
aave nothing to se!l but a practica 


horse power. We 
. free bulletin to give 
uway. Address WAYNE DINSMORE, Sec’y Percheron 
gociety of America, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


Jacks and Saddle Stallions 








One hundred Registered Kentucky Mam- 
noth Jacks and Saddle Stallions. A big lot 
f Jennets, Saddle Mares and Geldings. A 
sew good Walking Horses, Pacing and Trot- 
ting Stallions. Also Big Black Pigs, Tam- 
worth and Hampshire Swine. 
J. F. COOK & CO., - LEXINGTON, KY. 





JACKS AND PERCHERONS 
Twenty registered Kentucky Mammoth Jacks, 
ree to four years old, fifteen Mammoth Jack 
pits subject to registry. Some nice Percheron 


> ‘llions and mgres, and Tamworth swine. 


Cloverdale Farm, Lexington, Ky. 





Own co Avantionra ora eunrantana 


£2. 989: in 


Virginia, 11,080; in 
Oklahoma, 7,890; in Arkansas, 
7,220; in South Carolina, 2,673; 
in Mississippi, 2,032; in Ken- 
tucky, 841; in Georgia, 815. Ala- 
bama, Florida, Louisiana and Mis- 


souri alone of the infested States had 
made no progress, and there is only 
a small corner of the last-named 
State infested. In short, nearly 140,- 
1)0 square miles had been freed, and 
there remained 601,694 square miles 
of infested territory. The job was 
almost one-fifth completed in five 
years. We hope next week to have 
figures direct from the National De- 
partment of Agriculture showing 
just what has been done in the last 
year. 

The man who says that the tick 
cannot be eradicated talks nonsense. 
The man who doubts that it will be 
done, fails to give Southern farmers 
credit for as much intelligence 
they possess. 

Yet, here and there 
found obstructionists 
work—a work in which any man 
should be proud to have a hand. 
Only the other day a newspaper dis- 
patch announced that in Tennessee 
McNairy, Chester, Hardeman and 
Wayne counties had been placed un- 
der the strictest sort of quarantine, 


anttloa mt oll 


as 


are to be 
to this great 
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Map showing progress in eradicating cattle ticks. 


Alabama, which recently provided for 


the building of 55 dipping vats to 
help the work along. 
As to whether or not the work 


pays, look at these figures. It has cost 
to date less than $20 per square mile 
to get rid of the ticks. In other 
words, to free the remaining infested 
area would cost the Nation, the 
States, the counties and the farmers 
all together not more than $12,000,- 


000. The average annual loss caused 
by the cattle tick to the farmers in 


this infected area is conservatively 
estimated at $40,600,000—three and 
one-third times the total cost of get- 
ting rid of the ticks forever. 

Is such an investment as 
paying one? How many that 
pay as well can be found? 


that a 
will 


The Progressive Farmer has in the 
last few years devoted ccnsiderable 
space to this subject, telling how to 
get rid of the ticks, showing how 
their presence hurts the farmer and 
lessens his profits, explaining the 
benefits that will come to him from 
their eradication. We feel now that 
the time for argument and explana- 
tion has almost passed. The man 
who says that the ticks cannot be 
eradicated, as we said above, talks 
nonsense; the man who refuses to 
aid in the work, puts himself on rec- 
ord against better farming and pro- 
gressive agriculture; the man who is 
indifferent, fails to appreciate the 
great opportunity: that is his. 

Can’t we count on every member 
of the big Progressive Farmer F'am- 
ily who lives in tick-infested terri- 
tory to get busy and help free the 
South from this unnecessary burden? 














File your papers or give them to your 






ent constituents be given,’’ so that 

the farmers would know what pro- 

portion of cheap and useless filler or 

valuable grain he was getting for his 

money. ARCHIBALD SMITH. 
Clemson College, S. C. 





A Portable Hog House. 


Y HOG houses we find wholly 
satisfactory. The boar has one 
to himself; but find that two sows 
with young pigs can occupy one very 
comfortably together, and that half 
a dozen shoats (100 to 200 pounds) 
can dispose themselves with equal 
comfort in another. They cost us 
very little, so we increase their num- 
ber rather than their size. 
The usual dimensions are: 
10 feet, width eight or nine feet, 
length of rafters seven feet. We try 
to make the size that can easily be 
covered with 10 sheets of seven-foot 
tin roofing: The house is built on 
three skids of 4x4, the middle one 
being allowed to project far enough 
forward to be fastened to a double- 


Length 


tree. It is made A-shaped, one end 
open, one tightly boarded and the 


rafters and roof coming down to the 
floor. The tin drops below the floor 
so as to insure dryness. The floors 
are closely laid with unmatched 
planks. Regular flooring would 
make a more desirable product, but 
we had the other planks, and so far 


find them quite satisfactory. The 
houses are kept well bedded. 
MRS. W. E. JENKINS. 

Ellendale, Tenn. 

I cannot farm without The Progressive 
Farmer. Of course, it will not pull the plow 
nor drive the team, but it helps me to direct 
the plow and drive the team to a roater 





profit on the farm.—At J. Laték, dHéegh Point, 
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How to Feed the Suckling Sow. 


HE profit to be obtained from the 
*% crop of pigs coming this spring 
will depend much on how the mother 
is fed while she is suckling the litter. 
To furnish all the food needed by a 
litter of seven or eight pigs, a month 
to six weeks old, is a great tax on 
the digestion of the sow and she 
should not only be fed liberally but 
carefully. 

Those who are taking new interest 
in raising better pigs are most like- 
ly to make the mistake of feeding 
the sow too much during the first 
two weeks after the farrowing. At 
six weeks old the young pigs will be 
eating considerable on their own ac- 
count, so we may assume that they 
will require most from their mother 
when from two to five weeks old. 
The aim in feeding the brood sow, 
then, should be to have her reach 
her maximum or largest flow of milk 
when the pigs are about four weeks 
old. To do this will require careful 
and liberal feeding. If the sow is 
fed too much when the pigs are 
young, and more milk is produced 
than they need, diarrhea in the pigs 
is almost always certain to follow. 
It almost always checks the growth 
of the litter if they suffer from diar- 
rhea even for a short time, and in 
many cases only very great care will 
prevent permanent injury. 

The brood sow should be fed prac- 


tically nothing for 24 hours after 
farrowing. Then the feed should be 
light and increased so slowly and 


gradually that she will not receive a 
full ration before the pigs are at 
least two or three weeks old. This 
ration should contain some green 


feed, if possible, but no sow should 
be compelled to raise a litter of pigs 
without liberal grain feeding. Corn 
and tankage, wheat shorts, or 
rice polish and tankage are 
good; but if a good clover pas- 
ture, corn and skimmed milk are 


available, no high priced feeds need 
be purchased. 

When no milk is available, wheat 
shorts or rice polish eight parts and 
tankage one part, fed in a thick slop, 
and ear corn on the side, make a 
good ration for a brood sow running 
on pasture. When skimmed milk is 
available, wheat shorts and milk 
with ear corn on the side are good. 
When sufficient milk is at hand, the 


sow should be given about three 
pounds to every one pound of grain 
given. 

For the pigs, whole, soaked corn 
is good, while they are sucking their 
mother, and this should be given 
when they get to be a month old. 
If the sow is not a good suckler, a 
little warm, sweet, skimmed milk, 
along with the soaked corn, will help 
out wonderfully. If sour milk or 
butter milk must be used, it should 
be fed sparingly and with care to 
pigs under three months old, until 
they become accustomed to it. 


A Rotation for Four Hog Lots. 
x REPLY to a request for sugges- 
tions on crops to be grown in four 





ten-acre lots so as to furnish con- 
tinuous support for hogs, I offer the 
following as one of several schemes 


which should accomplish the end in 





view, but which can be improved on 
in another year if a start be made 
in the fall: 

Field No. 1.—Intended for early 
pesturage; five acres of Dwarf Essex 
rape, drilled about March 1 with 
same préparation, fertilization and 
cultivation that you would give to 
spring-sown turnips. Cowpeas may 
well follow the rape in June. On 
the other five acres of this field, you 
might sow oats with or without one 
bushel of lespedeza seed per acre, 
the lespedeza being intended for 
late summer grazing and for reseed- 
ing the land. 

Field No. 2.—A_ suceession of 


plantings of Spanish peanuts at in- 
tervals of about three weks, from 
April 25 to July 1 


Field No. 3.—Soy beans, the 
greater part of which, say seven 
acres, would be drilled in May or 
early June, in the late Southern va- 
riety, also called Mammoth, to af- 
ford food for the hogs whenever 
needed from September to December. 
Plant, cultivate and fertilize much 
as you would cowpeas. A small part 
of this field might be planted about 
May 1 in an early variety of soy 
beans such as Hollybrook, the yield 
of which is not usually equal to that 
made by the Mammoth. 

Field No. 4.—Running peanuts to 
be rooted up by the hogs in dry 
weather during late fall or early 
winter. 

J. F. DUGGAR. 





Cheaper Rations for Brood Sow. 


T THE American Berkshire Con- 
gress, at Memphis, Tenn. Prof. 
C. F. Curtis, of the lowa Agricultural 
College, related the results of an ex- 
periment to test different methods of 
feeding brood sows. The aim was to 
find the cheapest feeds that would 
produce the best litters. Corn alone, 
corn and high-priced mill by-prod- 
ucts, such as wheat shorts, and corn 
and tankage were among the rations 
used. The cheapest, and the best 
ration, as shown by the litters, came 
from the use of corn and a small 
amount of tankage. There is some 
prejudice against the use of tankage 
among many feeders, which it seems 
to us is purely prejudice. Of course, 
it is very high in content of protein 
and for this reason too large quanti- 
ties should not be fed, but at the 
same time this high content of pro- 
tein, of actually the same kind as ex- 
ists in the bodies of pigs, is its great 
recommendation. It is high-priced 
per ton, but per pound of protein it 
contains, 
concentrate we can buy to balance 
the corn but probably also the best. 
For mature brood sows, one part 
of tankage and nine of corn is a 
good ration. Of course, if they can 
have a grazing crop in addition, that 
is so much the better and in any case 
they should be compelled to take 
plenty of exercise. For growing 
young stock, one part of tankage to 
six to eight parts of corn should be 
used. 





Mr. N. H. Gentry, the world-fam- 
ous Berkshire breeder, advises the 
liberal use of corn for all kinds of 
hogs, including the brood sows. Of 
course, he insists on something to 
balance the ration, but this is in 
direct contrast with the advice so 
frequently given by agricultural wri- 


ters. For instance, we read the fol- 
lowing in a leading farm monthly: 
“As farrowing time draws near, do 
not feed any corn to the brood sows.’’ 
The chances are a hundred to one 
that the writer of that paragraph 


could net give any sort of reasonable 
foundation in fact for the advice giv- 
en in that paragraph. Corn is a good 
feed for all kinds of hogs at all times 
when they need feed, but it does not 
supply all they need. Balance the 
corn properly and it will not hurt 
the brood sows. 





At the Kansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station the results of treating 
animais with kindness were recently 


it is not only the cheapest | 





an inferior separator? 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Are In a Class By Themselves 


They cost but a little more than the cheapest while they save 
twice as much and last five times as 
long as other separators. 

They save their cost every six 
months over gravity setting systems 
and every year over other separators, 
’ while they may be bought for cash or 
on such liberal terms that they will 
actually pay for themselves. 

Every assertion thus briefly made 
is subject to demonstrative proof to 
your own satisfaction by the nearest 
DE LAVAL local agent, or by your 
writing to the Company diregt. 

Why, 
common sense, 
~ Ae : has 
without one, buy other than a DE LAVAL, or continue the use of 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 








then, in the name of simple 
should who 


use for a Cream Separator go 


anyone 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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No Dose to Measure. 
No Liquid to Spill. 
No String to Rot, 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY: 





ene Bieniiceoide” 


are Simplest, Safest and Surest 


Preventive. 


_ FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS, 


PARKE, DAVIS. & COMPANY 


OETROIT, MICH,U.S.A. 





HOME OF KENTUCKY'S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 





GEENWATRE 


STOCK FARM. 





The farm that sup- 
plies the South with 
Kentucky-bred saddle 


and harness horses, 
None better in the 
world Terms and 
prices such as com- 
petitors cannot meet. 
All ages and sexes 
constantly on hand 
for sale. Write at 
once for literature, 
testimonials and price 


list. None but the 
best will satisfy—Ken- 
tucky produces the 
best. 


GLENWORTH STOCK 





Order stallions direct from this farm. Save 





two or three large 
every representation and give life insurance policies. Ev 
Our terms easy. 


FARM, 
Allen S. Edelen, 
Owner, Burgin, Ky. 


profits. 
entually 


We guarantee 
~—why not now ? 





FILTH CAUSES DISEASE! 
f= PREVENT IT. —=— 


Millions of germs thrive around you. They 





demonstrated to be of the most prac- 
tical character. Three cows were Se-| 
lected, and at first treated with | 
the utmost care and gentleness, with | 
the result that they produced 3 | 
pounds of milk containing 4.3 pe 

cent of butter-fat. The same cow 

were then frightened by their at 

tendants howling at them, letting 
dogs bark at them, etc., with the re- 
sult that they produced 23 pounds of | 
milk, containing only 3.4 per cent of | 
butter-fat. The farmer, therefore, 
who says “So, Milly, so!”’ instead of 
‘‘Hist, ye brute!” is justified by econ- 
omics as well as ethics.—Outlook. 





Good farm books are good investments. 


cause disease and death of horses, cattle, 
sheep, dogs, swine and poultry. They men- 
ace your health as well. Protect your stock 
and your self from pestilence. Gun-o-leum 
Dip, the standard disinfectant, will prevent 
disease. Itis guaranteed to kill germs, ex- 
pel bad odors, destroy insects and purify the 
air. Sold in cans and bulk 

Write today for our free book on how to 
prevent disease, prices, and our offer ofa 


sprayer FREE! 
GUNN DISINFECTANT & OIL CORP., 
108-110 Virginia St., Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 








Owing to the sale of 


Angus Cattle one of our farms we 


offer exceptional bargains in cows, bulls and 


heifers to reduce our herd. All stock register- 
ed. Call or write, 


Rose Dale Stock Farms, - - - 


Jeffersonton, Va. 








THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
at the 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


all lines of veterinary 
Facilities unexcelled. 


UNIVERSITY 
trains students in 
work. 


For catalog, address, 


LOUIS A. KLEIN 
Dept. G, 


, Dean, - Philadelphia. 
39th & Woodland Ave, 





SHETLAND PONIES. 





Thirty breeds cattle, sheep dogs and poul- 
try. Catalog, 4 cents. 
J. D. STODGHILL, - Shelbyville, Ky. 
I Have 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Service Boars and Young Sows For Sale. 

Also pigs 2 to 3 months old. All breeding 
stock carefully selected, and good as the 
best. Write, stating what you want, and I 
will quote you attractive prices. 


J.W. ETCHISON, Cana, N.C. 
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lf You Breed Poultry 
You Need This Book 






































































































We do not know how many of the adver- 
tisers in this issue own a copy of the 
Standard of Perfection; but every one of 
them—every person who raises poultry for 
exhibition or to sell for breeding purposes— 
should have a copy and study it thoroughly. 

We know no other way by which they can 
kecp posted on the points of their breed, by 
which they can tell how nearly their birds 
come to the accepted standard, or by which 
they can prepare themselves to judge birds 
and to select those of the right type for 
breeding purposes. 

This book is the official Standard, adopted 
by the American Poultry Association, recog- 
nized by all breeders as the authority. To 
try to get along without it, is to handicap 
yourself right in the beginning of your work 
of selection and breeding. To confess your- 
self ignorant of it, is to admit that you 
don’t know poultry. 

DON’T TRY TO GET ALONG WITHOUT IT 

We can supply it at the fixed price, $1.50; 
or we will send you a copy free for a club 
of three new yearly subscribers at $1 each. 


The Progressive Farmer. 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds 
“Eggs For Hatching” 


From Business Birds and 
Baby Chicks that grow. 
Reds exclusively. 
If you are looking for a bargain, write us. 
We can please you. 
BAYSIDE P ow LT RY FARM, 
Route 4, - - - Guyton, Ga. 








SINGLE COMB REDS. 

My Reds won at the Columbus, Ga., Show 
in De cember, 1911: 1st pen; 2nd and 8rd pul- 
let; 2nd cockerel; 5th cock; Special for best 


display of Reds, and Color Special for male 
and female. In Atlanta, in January, 1912, 
entered one pen which took second place in 
large class. 


Eggs, $1.50, $2, and $3.50 per 15. 
Also in 100 lots. Send for mating list. 
Cc. L. PIERCE, - - - Columbus, Ga, 
WARREN PARTRIDGE 
WYANDOTTES 








Have won more firsts, and 
seconds in four leading 
shows (beside sweepstakes 
and specials) than ail other 
exhibitors combined, Stock 
and eggs for sale. Write for 
mating list and prices. Sat- 
isfaction guarantecd. 
B. R. WARREN, Route 1, 
Box D, Candler, N. C. 





PURE-BRED 
Thompson's pure B. P. Rock pullets and 
cockerels. Tompkin’s S. C. R. I. Red pul- 
lets. Mammoth Pekin ducks and drakes. M. 
B. toms (National strain). Eggs in season 
from above stock. Also Pearl guineas. 
MRS. A. C. HERNDON, Eheart, Va. 


POULTRY. 








Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS. 

Win?7 prizes on7 enuies at Sheiby. 
winners at North. Carolina State F: 
Morganton. Eggs for hatching $1.50, 

$3 per 15. Write for mating list. Satist 
guaranteed on all orders 

w. B. COBB, . A ‘ 











action 





Chapel Hill, N.C. 








8. C. WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS AND 


COCKEREL FOR SALE. 
Also a few White and Buff Orpingtons. 
Eggs, $1 per 15 from Leghorn Stock. 

















THE POULTRY YARD 
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More Details of Squab Raising. 


OST any out-house that is situat- 
ed so that a fly may be inclosed 
with net-wire beside it, can be fixed 
for raising squabs. But in building 
a new house it is best to build a unit 
house. Build units 10 feet square, 
side-by-side. By building this way 
you can build a house that will ac- 
commodate any size flock of pigeons 
When you expect to have many units 
it is best to have feed house back 
of one unit with alley extending 
behind other units. The alley may 
be cut off from units with wire net- 
ting. Build houses facing south with 
fly in front of each house, as wide 
as the house and 20 feet long. Have 
all gates and doors with springs so 
they can’t be kept open. In unit 
houses facing south cover east and 
west walls with nests. 
The pigeon holes for nests should 
be 12 by nine inches. These can 
be built by setting 12-inch plank 
edge-ways against the wall. 
Nail strips on these nine inches 
apart for bottom of nests’ to 
rest on. By making them this way, 
the bottom is easy to take out and 
clean. Have no nests higher than 
you can see in. Do not make fly over 
seven feet high. It is best to cover 
fly with one inch wide mesh; spar- 
rows will go through two-inch mesh 
and eat a great deal of feed. A 
house 10 feet square with fly 10 feet 
by 20 feet will accommodate 50 
pairs of working pigeons. For 50 
pair you need 100 nest boxes in the 
house. Each pair needs two nests 
for good breeders lay again when 
squabs are two to three weeks old. 
Pigeons require a variety of sound, 
dry grain. Corn and wheat are the 


staple feed, but these need to be 
supplemented with Canada peas, 
kaffir corn, milo maize, millet and 
hemp seed. There are several good 
pigeon feeds on the market. Fur- 
nish plenty of fresh water for 
drinking and bathing. Also keep 
before them all the time plenty 
of grit, oystershells and salt. 


Each pair of working birds should 
be banded, cock on right leg, hen 
on left. Keep a record of what each 
pair does, and weed out poor breed- 
ers. In saving young for breeders 
the squabs should be banded while 
in the nest and records kept so as 
to prevent promiscuous in-breeding. 

Squabs are ready for the market 
at from three voici a half weeks to 
four and a half weeks of age. Squabs 


of common pigeons weigh five to six 
pounds to the dozen. Good 
Homer squabs weigh eight to 10 


pounds to the dozen. 
eaux squabs weigh 10 
pounds to the dozen. Squabs raised 
by best size Carneaux weigh 16 
to 18 pounds to the dozen. The 
price of squabs varies with the sea- 
son and size of squabs. It runs from 
$1 per dozen for small squabs in the 
off season to $7 per dozen for largest 
in best season. There is good de- 
mand for squabs in all cities of any 
size. E. N. BIGHAM. 
Pontotoc, Miss. 


Average Carn- 
pounds to 12 








maid onc: NEE 












Cc. L. HIGBEE, - - Greensboro, N. C. 





WHITE WYANDOTTES 
The strain that can’t be beaten for layers. 
Eges, $2 per 15. A few year-old pullets, 
e231 each. A few cockerels and 2 cocks, 


2. 


E each. 
MRS. EMMA L, MARTIN, Gallatin, Tenn. 


ENR gy (ASMA Mae Atri 























CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STGCK FOR SALE 
Best Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown 


Leghorns, in trios, half dozens and dozens. Say 
what you want and get my prices, please. 
Hi. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 





Ce GREIDER'S FINE CATALOGUE 


Book and calendar for 1912 contains 200 
72 varieties pure bred, 62 colored 
Many other illustrations, descrip- 
tions. Incubators and brooders. Low prices 
on all stock and eggs. How tora and 
make hens lay. Get my plans. Alisay it’s 
great—this book—only 15c. Price list free, 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 61, Rheems, Pa, 














Notes on the Guinea Fowl. 

HEN contemplating the keeping 

of guinea fowls, it is important 
to observe a few points. The first 
step is to procure the best possible 


| breed and keep it up to a very high 
standard by introducing into your 
flock some birds of different paren- 
tage every few years. See to it that 
they have a wide range and good 
field. The guinea is a very healthy 
fowl, but special attention should be 
given it until after it is partridge 
size. They feather out early, and 


consequently require more feed than 
a chicken of their age. 


However, if they are kept in a 


healthful, growing state until about 
eight weeks old, they will give but 
little trouble afterwards, as they are 
great foragers. 

To destinguish one sex from the 
other, when the fowl is grown it 
will be seen that the male has large 
wattles, and when running he flushes 
his wings and goes on his toes, while 
the hen’s wattles are much smaller, 
and she sings ‘‘potter-rack,’’ which 
the cock bird never does. 

For several years I have raised 
only the ‘‘African’’ White breed, 
which I consider one of the very 
best, and I find them most profitable. 
They are non-sitters, having origi- 
nated in the desert lands where the 
eggs were hatched in the warm 
sands, and each hen will lay nearly 
every day between frosts. My hens 
averaged 120 eggs each during last 
season. 

They keep hawks off a farm, as 
they are white and so noisy, and at 
night they serve as watch-dogs. No 
sound escaping their attention. 

C. A- WORRELL. 

Boykin, Va. 





Another Cure for Mites. 


OTHING that I can think of 
makes as much trouble and loss 
in poultry keeping as mites. 

We have been over the kerosene, 
carbolic acid, etc., road many times, 
and know that it keeps one everlast- 
ingly at it to keep the little ‘‘var- 
mints’? down that way. 

We have abandoned that practice 
for one that with us has proved 
very successful. The summer of 
1910 we got two gallons of ‘‘Carbo- 


lineum”’ and painted the roosts and 
all other woodwork that came in 
contact with them, also inside of 


nest boxes. 

Hen-house is 12x60 feet, and we 
usually keep from 200 to 300 hens. 
From time of painting until now have 
not been able to find any mites in 
the hen-house. Intend painting again 
in the spring to make sure of keeping 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Ff) A WINNER 


fin 1911 
Mrs. 
Tex., att her 140 egg ‘Ironclad win 


Stevenson, of Lockney, Nat : Q n a i 

md 2 
Gate Womens Matching 
Mitt “thneot aa! Voras Contest 


now get these famous winners--- 








140 ierezezb0TH $19 


d together. 


30 Days oe 
Orde 3 






If 
tial der year wig ee a a 
money ac 
Incubator is. Calif. at of 





Ege 
Incubator 
adv. Catalogue Free 
fronclad Incubator Co. 
Box101 Racine, Wis. (3) 






Chick 
Brooder 


7 55 Buys Best 
a 140-Egg Incubator 
= —— cases all wes ;best copper 
Best 1abchicie oewater ‘broodel, 


Hquick f. i Both ordered together, 
6t. Paul, Buffalo, Freight prepaid (E. of 



















are better. Satisf. © Oey 
anteed. Write for Sook 
or send price now and save me 


Belle City Incubator Company, Box 101 Racine, Wisconsin 


140 « e ” 140 
EGG CHICK 
BROODER 


Both complete with all fix- 
tures, Incubator has 3 walls: 



















HURRY UP! To Be Most 
offer of our new Poultry SUCCESSFUL 
Lessons free to every new cus- 
tomer, Get Gilcrest’s big book 
FREE and also his facts about 


his SUCCESSFUL Poultry Les- 
sons given to buyers of 








That’s the way I shite my y Right 
Incubator, Hot Water System, 
Double Walled, Triple Top, Cop- 
per Tank, Self Regulating with the Electric 
Alarm Bell attachment, you examine it before 
paying balance. Madein threesizes. Others claim 
best, I prevethe Rightis. Send name for catalog. 
H. M. WEBER, Pres’ t-oRight ke Incubator Gon 
Box D32 















S. C. R. 1. RED EGGS 


For sale at all times from hens on free range. 
There is no better place to get vitality bred 
in your chicken than by giving it a free 
range of grass and insects. I have pure dark 
red type of this famous chicken and have 
spent a great deal to get the best. I have 
hundreds of customers who will vouch for 





them down. 
Consider a thorough, application 
of Carbolineum absolute insurance 


against mites for at least a year. It 
has saved us a lot of time and trouble 
and I am sure will do the same for 
any one who gives it a trial. 

KR. Gf, DICKEY. 

Cohasset, Va. 

Editorial Comment: If Carbolin- 
eum will do this job, so will the 
other coal-tar disinfectants. We 
recommend that our readers try 
Kreso. 





The lice that infest 
can get rid of by usin& pyrethrum 
or Persian insect powder, dusting 
each bird thoroughly from head to 
foot. Take each one at night after 
they have gone to roost. 


poultry 


der applied weekly for a month will | 


effectually clean them, unless fowls 
from among other flocks come among 
them. In case you get new stock, 
keep them separated until sure they 
are free from vermin. 


You may have a good flock of hens 
and one or more’ good males, of your 


own raising. To insure fertility and 
vigor, if the males and females are 


from the same parent stock, no mat- 
ter how fine the males may be, it is 


advisable to dispose of them, get- 
ting other males not kin. 

Have your hen-house been 
cleaned? Now is the time to do it. 
Clean thoroughly, fumigate with 


sulphur candles, apply 
containing carbolic acid, spray 
kerosene oil, using it on walls, roosts, 
dropping boards and nests. This is 
for mites. 


| 
you | 


This pow- | 


whitewash | 
with | 


the fact I have supplied them high class 
tae hogs, andI have used the classiest 
Breeders to get my foundation stock ofunk 
Try me and you will believe me. Eggs ship- 
ped in patent shipping crate, $2.00 per set- 
ting or $3.00 for two settings. 


W. A. THIGPEN, 


Tarboro, North Carolina, R.D. No.5 

















ea RIE i. f wy atl re Vey ter 
ECGS ANB BAY-OLD CHICKS 
Barred Pixsmouth Rocks and 
R. ¢ Bhedea Esland Reds. 
Day old chicks, $15 per 100. Irom select 
| matings, 20e. and 25c. each. 
Esss, $5 and $8 per 100; $1, $2, $3 per 15. 


MRs. GB. H. MIDDLEBROOK, 
Yatesville, Ga, 


cS FOR HATCHING 





EG¢ 





| From choice matings Rose Comb Black Mi- 
| noreas, Rose Comb R. I. Reds, Light Brah- 
mas, and White y dottes. I ; Se. ror 
15; $2 for 30; Rose Comb Buff 
Leghorn eggs, 15. Choice cock- 
ercls for sale. Also 4 Rose Comb Black 
| Minorea pullets. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


WALNUT GROVE POULTRY YARDS, 
China Grove, N. C. 





9 
Shenk’s Anconas 
LAID ALL THE WINTER 
AND LAYING NOW. 
$1.25; Thirty, $2.25. 
price on eggs from 30 other 
in our Free Catalog. 


C. L. SHENK, - - Luray, Va. 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


EXCLUSIVELY 





Fifteen Eggs, 


Lowest breeds 











Bred from America’s best strain, includ- 
Fishel and Owen Farms. 1912 winnings: 

| Charlotte, first cockerel, third cock, fifth 
} pen (only six birds entered); Chester: first 
cockerel, first hen, second cock, second cock- 





erel, second pen, third hen and third pullet. 
Exes, $1.50 per Sitting of 15. 

K. H. PATRICK, - - White Oak, S. C. 

S. C. RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS—From 

my best mated pen, $1.50 for 15. Cockerels, 

| $1 to $5.—S. A. Marvin, Jr., White Halt 8. C. 
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e—= ORPINGTONS 
















If you want eggs from the BEST 
strain, buy from me. I have S. C. 
White and Buff Orpingtons§ direct 
from Cook, the originator, I bought 
eggs and stock from the best birds 
Cook has produced. I have confined 
mysclf to these special birds. I have 
my farm so arranged that they have 
plenty of good grass fieldg to roam 
over—therefore I have strong, healthy 

1 good layers. 





birds anc 
My prices are $2.50 for 15 eggs. 
Give me a trial. You can't do better, 
Yours resp 


Ww. S. VESTAL, Graham, N.C. 


Kast View Farm. 





etfully, 








S. C. W. and S. C. B. Leg- 
horns and Anconas. Also 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 


COLUMBUS 
POULTRY FARM, 
R. K. MOORE, Prop., 
CHADBOURN, - N.C. 

PURE-BRED POULTRY 








firsts, four 
special. My 
will buy. S. 


My winnings for 1911 are: Nine 
seconds, two thirds, and one 
birds are the best that money 
Cc. Blue Andalusians; Rhode Island Reds; 
Buff Orpingtons; Buff, White and Brown 
Leghorns; Black Minoreas; R. C. White 
Wyandottes; Houdans; and Indian Runner 
ducks. 

Sittings, $1.25. 
FRYE, . = - 


T. M. MASHBURN, 
BREEDER OF 


RINGLET BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


have the Thompson strain 
fer guarantee them to be 
as good as the best. 
Eggs, $3 per Sitting of 15; Two Sittings, $5. 
Special prices on ‘larger quantities. 


WAYNESVILLE, - - N. C. 


EGGS 
S.C. BLACK MINORCAS 


Great layers. 
Very thrifty. 


D. K. Hickory, N. C. 








Fine broilers. 
Buy the best. 
$1.50 for Fifteen. 


MRS. E. E. MARSH, - Marshville, N. C. 





BARRED PLYMOUTH 
SIVELY—Two Dollars will pay for 15 eggs 
for hatching purposes. We have been breed- 
ing Barred Plymouth Rocks, exclusively, 
for sixteen years. We breed the kind 
Mr. E. W. Philo, originator of the 
System states: ‘‘They are the finest 
birds produced from single mating that I 
have even seen.” Good shape, well barred, 
and good layers.—JEFFERSON POULTRY 
YARDS, Leesburg, Va., C. H. 
Prop., P. O. Box 113. 


EGGS 


ROCKS EXCLU- 


Philo 





of the following 
per sitting of 15 
Preeds of pure-bred 
poultry: Barred te ks, White Wyandottes, 
BI ack Minoreae: Houdans, Blue Andalusians, 
White Ti ghorns, Buff and White Orpingtons, 
thode Island Reds. 


From any 
oe $1 





Indian Runner 12 for $1. 
for sale at a bargain. 
HICKORY POULTRY FARMS, Hickory, N.C. 


ROSE 


duck eggs, 
Stock 





COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 





“Bred to lay” and to weigh— 
Hence they pay. 

You want some “eggs to hatch’ from my 
Royal Red prize-winning strain. lst on 
cockerel, hen, and pen, Iredell County Poul- 
try Show. Write, 

D. MATT THOMPSON, 
Box X - - - Statesville, N. C. 
From prize-winning stock. Rose Comb 
Rhode Island Reds, $2 to $5 per 15. List 
Of awards on application. 


GREEN LAWN POUL YARD, 
Tarboro, N. 











} ed, Mr. 
| cession 


Eggs for Hatching | | 





lot of | 


Shipman, | 


that | 





EGGS Fifteen, $1.25; thirty, $2 EGGS 
10 S.C. White or Brown Leghorns pullets 
and one cocker 1, $10. Pullets and cockerels, 
$1 to $2.50. Rose and S. GC. Rhode Island | 
Reds, Silver Laced Wyandottes, S. GC. Black 
Minorcas. All good strains.—O. F. ELLER, 

Miller’s Creek, N. C. 





BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
If you want eggs that 


will produce 
layers and show birds, 


send us your 

$3. Per Fifteen, 
CLAUD'S POULTRY FARM, - 
&. ©. 


orders 


Tucker, Ga. 





White 





> Leghorns—My strain has been 
r red nearly a quarter of a century for heavy 
ess produc tion. They lay all the time. They 


win every tir 
Internatior 





1e. s from winners at 
1al Show at Atlanta, $1. 
30.—T. B. Liles, White 
Rockingham, N. C. 


BABY CHIX : 


great 
50 per 15; 


Y Leghorn 
Specialist, . 








100, from “Young- 
ality’’ strain S. C. White 
horns. Fi: stor ik, « $5, 100. Guar- 





to please Gaferan 
HUNT, w. Fourth St., 





ha Anybody here 
Cc. W. 





i> per 15, Express pr 
ties Write for 


2 paid. Six 
Hahn Poultry 


illustrated folder. 


The Yards, Hickory, N. C. 





Pratite Wyandottes. My 
rst on Pullet at Griffin show. 
Mrs. R. P, Steinheimer, 


birds won First on 
Eggs, 13 for $1.50. 
Brooks, Ga. 


Charlotte, N. C. | 


food | 


| breed in the South and s 


GET READY FOR BETTER 
FARMING. 


Some Things You Should 
at Once. 


HE movement 
raised supplies has already start- 
Cotton Farmer, and the pro- 
will soon pass your door. 
Nine-cent cotton will not pay for 12- 
cent pork. What will you do, go 
in the same old way, making a 
of yourself, supporting middle- 
nen in the’ cities, buying 


ipplies, to raise cotton year by year 
tor a meager living that you 
grow on a few of your best acres | fj 


right at home? Will you let the 
boll-weevil force you to a change af- 
ter others are well started, or will 
you ‘get on the band wagon now?”’ 
The call is for 
—more and better tools, fewer acres, 
better farmed, more crops, heavier 
vields per acre, more and better 
livestock. 


Begin now, put some of your cot- | 
ton acres in a small hog pasture near | 


the house; plant in half-acre or acre 
plats around the pasture, oats, rye, 
rape for winter grazing. Have early 
corn, sorghum, cowpeas, ground 
peas, sweet potatoes, using crops in 
succession as hog feed. I Know of 
what I speak. It pays better than 
cotton and rapidly builds up the land 
and reduces the cost of the pork to a 


minimum. Also make better prepa- 
ration for poultry. 
Now then, for your stock. Have 


you a good pure-bred boar and two 
or three strictly pure roosters? Are 
they your favorite breed? If not, 
get rid of them and go in the mar- 
ket for them. Do not accept a good 
grade free. You will lose time and 
money fooling with grade or scrub 
sires. Your pigs and chickens with 
a pure-bred sire will be all half- 
bloods and every generation will be 
getting nearer pure, which will in- 
crease size and quality. 

Now, where must you buy your 
start and how much should you pay? 
Well, speaking from an economical 
viewpoint, I would say, buy from 
nearest breeder of your —— 
save expres 
and if you enclose check to pay leg 
what you 
quiry you will usually be just as 
honestly and more carefully and 
prompily served than if you write a 


dozen letters. I want to say right 
here, that most inquirers make a 
great mistake in thinking hog and 
poultry breeders are dishonest, and 
that they will take your money and 
mistreat you. I venture to say that 
your money is as safe in the hands 


of nine-tenths of hog breeders as it 
is in your own. They prefer to send 
it back than hear you kick. 

As to price, do not expect a 
well-bred three-months pig 
than $10, for they 
for less and when you go on the 
for a cheaper one you hunt disap- 
pointment. Better pay $12.50 or $15 
to be sure you get one of the best 
and start right. The cockerels can 
be bought for from $1.25 to $3 each 
for very best utility grade. You can 
afiord these prices and no need to 
pay more for exhibition stuff for 
home use. I get as high as $20 for | 
a few pigs and $5 for a few birds, 
put these are sold to breeders and | 
hankers. Do not let a few dollars 
stand in the way of bettering your 
own condition. 

You help out a good cause by pat- 
ronizing your home breeders of reg- 
istered stock, but you do not help 
them more than they help you. 
There is more dignity in 
business of surer profit. 
the band wag 


good, 
for less 


“Get on 
producing your 
home supplies. It will broaden your 
power, your love of home, your in- 
dependence, your bank account and 


ron’’ of 


cannot be grown | 
hunt | 


Attend to | 


for more home-|§ 


Western | f 


can | i 


thinking and reading | 





want in your letter of in- | 
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Montvale Poultry Farm 


MONTVALE, VIRGINIA. 
BREEDERS OF FOWLS THAT LAY 
16 VARIETIES OF TRAP-NESTED, BRED-TO-LAY FOWLS 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 
Buff Plymouth Rocks Partridge Wyandottes 
White Plymouth Rocks Buff Wyandottes 

Black Orpingtons C. White Leghorns 
Buff Orpingtons Cc. Brown Leghorns 
White Orpingtons C. Buff Leghorns 

S. C. Black Minorcas C. Rhode Island, Reds 
S.C. Rhode Island Reds Buckeyes 





White Wyandottes 

















We Know the Egg Record of Every Hen onthe Job. 


management. It’s 
Start with eggs from 
Catalog free. 


Forget about ‘‘systems”’ and so-called ‘‘scientific”’ 
all in the blood and plenty of good care and feed. 
naturally heavy layers and you'll get winter eggs. 


We originated the coming fowl— 
IMPERIAL BUFF MINORCAS. 


Remember, You neon “Gather Figs From Thistles.” 











OAK RIDGE . 


'S. C. White Leghorns 


The most economical egg producers. 
Eggs for hatching $1.00 per setting. 








Address Manager, Oak Ridge, Va. 














PURE BRED STOCK 


Eggs from bred to lay, White Wyandottes and S. C. White 
Leghorns, $1.50 and $3.00 per 15. Special prices on lots of 100 or 
more. Day-old chicks, $15 per 100, ready for delivery March Ist. 
A few choice Cockerels, $3.00 each. Premiums won at Lynch- 
burg Poultry show, January 9-12, 1912: White Wyandottes, Ist 
cock, 8rd and 4th hen; third cockerel; 1st_pullet; second and 
fourth pen; also, special for best display. White Leghorns, ist 
cock, 2nd pen. . : 

75 Berkshire pigs; alsoa few young boars and gilts. Being 
bred in the South, our stock is acclimated, and you run no risk. 
ALL STOCK GUARANTEED. Write today for full particulars. 





One of the Largest and Best Equipped 
Poultry Plants in the South. 


R. E. CRADDOCK, Manager, 
Lynchburg, Va., R. F. D. No. 1. 




















NICHOLSON & RANKIN 


Dark Fawn or English Strain 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 
SACRIFICE SALE EGGS 


Our flock simply overwhelming us with eggs. 
They are due to go under your hen, some of them 
anyway. Use the coupon—pic k out your biggest 
hen and get ‘‘next’’ with these great egg ma- 


chines. Capacity, 200 
settings a month. This COUPON Worth 
37 1-2 Cents. 


Good for three eggs with 
orders received before 
April 10, 1912. 














Eggs $1.50 Per Tweive 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 

















BARRED ROCKS, BLACK MINORCAS and S. C. R. I. REDS 


a smaller | 


settle upon you a peace beyond un- | 


derstanding. T. U. JONES. 


Keep a file of your papers this year. 


I have some of the nicest matings this season, both for show and 
utility purposes, I have ever had. They must bring some fine chicks. 
I offer my first pen eggs at $3; second, $1.50 per 15. Duck eggs 
$2.50 for li. 3aby chicks, March and April delivery, 30c. each. Let 
me book your order now. Some nice stock for sale. Write for mat- 
ing list and price of stock. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


W. O. PRUITT, - - Franklinton, North Carolina 


SINGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Eggs from best stock in the South. 
fail to win. Best pen headed by a $500 sweepstake 
cockerel. Mating List Free. 


CLAUDE F. DEAL, Landis, North Carolina. 
125 Egg Incubator and Brooder fa +10 


wieoer hy pay more than our price? Weal Te d toge the r wesend 
both machines for only $10.00, a~d pay freight charges East of Rockies. 
pot water, double walls, dead air space be bee en,doub le glass doors,copper? 
tanks and boilers, se!f-re; gulating, ‘Nursery under egg tr: Incubator and 
Brooder shipped er rs, testers—ready to 
4 five rte i in natural colors 
you. will 


Te of your order. Don y 
- on al 8: pve money) “it ays to. investigate before you buy. "Send for FREE catalog today, or send in your eo a save time. 
ack i bo’ tisfie 


Ets today. Don’t de hed 12) WISCONSIN INCUBATOR co., Box 1475 Racine, Wis. 





My birds never 
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NURSERY STOCK | 


Amoor River (Evergreen) Privett. 
Absolutely hardy, and the best hedge | 
plant in cultivation. 

Can supply choice plants at $2.50 
per hundred. Other stock at reason- 
able prices. 

No use paying high prices, when 
you can get the stock direct from 
the grower, and guaranteed to please 
and save about half your money. 
Send Us Your Orders; We Will Save 

You Money. 


VALDESIAN NURSERIES 


BOSTIC, N. C. 














pinche | TREES 2 Cents and Up. 
STAWBERRY PLANTS, SILVER MAPLE TREES 
Also Plum, Pear, Cherry, Grape Vines, etc. Cal- 
ifornia Privet. Splendid stock. NO agents. 
Save you 75 per cent. Write for FREE Catalogue. 
Tennessee Nursery Company 
Box 95. Cleveland, Tenn. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 





We will sell 200,000 fine, well rooted 
strawberry plants at a reduced price, 
through March and April. 

Price—500 for $1; 1,000, $1.75. 
Special Prices on Large Lots. 
Varieties: Lady Thompson, Gandy, Early 


Richmond. 


PIEDMONT PLANT — 
Greenville, 8. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Money making varieties, true toname. Asparagus 
Roots. Seed Corn from prize winning varieti: s, for 
largest yields. Write today to the square deal Plant, 
Seed and Poultry man for his 32nd Annual Catalog. 
full of valuable information. 

JOHN W. HALL, Marion Station, Maryland. 


SWEET POTATO SLIPS. 


I am offering for sale five 








million slips,— 





March, April, and May delivery. One va- 
riety has made the past season 756 bushels 
per acre, the heaviest yield on record. I 
guarantee first-class stock and the best on 
the market. Write for prices 
J. R. DAVIS, 
Bartow, Fla. 
ORDER THE BEST 
“Lyon Brand” Spraying Materials 
and “Denning’’ Spray Pumps and ‘“Stand- 
ard” from us 
B. P. WILLIAMSON CO., 
122 W. Hargett St., - - Raleigh, N. C. 





All About Patents 


Send for Free Booklet, and their costs Shep- 


herd & Campbell, 500, L Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all lands wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to his honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 














77 Acres---$1000. 
Near Clinton, N. C. 


Clinton shipped 5000 bales of cotton last year, also tons 
of tobacco; 30 acres of this farm is cleared productive 
fields, balance timber; tosclose immediately price only 
$1000, part ca sh; for picture of the 7 room house and de- 
tails of other big bargains in good ‘arms in North Caro- 
lina and Virginia, see page 15, Strout’s Big Farm Cata- 
logue No. 35, copy free. We pay buyers’ R. R. fares. E. 
A. Strout, Station 1358, 517 Lithia St., Greensboro, N. C. 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 
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GOOD POTATOES ON A BERMU- 


DA SOD. 


A Profit of $40 From Two-Fifths of 
an Acre, 


HIS is not intended as a complete 
treatise on the potato culture, nor 
should it be regarded as the best and 
most profitable way of growing Irish 
potatoes, but it is merely an account 
of how a potato crop was grown on 
an old Bermuda sod that had been 
used as a pasture for over 50 years. 

The soil on which this crop of po- 
tatoes was grown, consisted of a 
rather sandy loam, on which in 1910, 
several wagon loads of barnyard ma- 
nure had been scattered. In the 
spring of 1911, this two-fifths of an 
acre was @ regular Bermuda sod, so 


this on the land and harrowed it in. | 
The cultivation from now on con- 
sisted of harrowing the land with 
the harrow, until the plants got so 
large that work among them was al- 
most impossible. The potatoes were 
harrowed every week, and during ex- 
tremely dry weeks they were harrow- 
ed twice a week. They were hoed 
only one time, the boys’ going 
through them with hoes and rakes 
and getting what grass they could 


find, which it was not hard to do. 
June 3 the potatoes were dug, the 


vines all being dead. 
was used 


The plow that 
was the common potato 
plow, or ‘digger,’ and it did the 
work fine. The potatoes were put in 
sacks as soon as dug, and the sacks 
were all sewed up good and tight 
and the sacks were then hauled to 





TWO TREES OF 


THE SAME AGE 


























The Larger One was Set in a Hole Made with Dynamite; the Smaller One, 
in a Hole Dug with a Spade. 





much so, that the disk plow had to 
be run across the land several times, 
in order to cut up the grass so that 
the two-horse plow could plow the 
land. 

After having broken the land eight 
inches deep with the turning plow, I 
then put a negro boy upon a disk 
harrow and told him to get busy. 
He ran across that land several times 


| and then the section harrow was run 
| across the land—I do not know 


how 
many times, but I do know that when 
he finished the harrowing the land 
was so loose that when you started 
across the land you sank down ankle- 
deep in the loose soil. 





FINE FARM AT GREAT BARGAIN 
500 acres of highly improved land; lies level, can run 
machinery on most of it; makes over 200 bales of cotton, 
suffic ient grain for place. Very healthy, splendid wa- 
schoo s and churches near. Six miles from 
8. C., town of 2,000 inhabitants; good mar- 
ket at this how. Nic e 9-room dwelling, large barn with 
all necessary out-buildings. Seven good tenant houses 
with g ood wells, barns, etc., at each. Lies on both sides 
of public road. Good intelligent neighbors, plenty of 
labor. Price, twenty thousand dollars, half cash, bal- 
lance one, two and three years. 


MRS. F. A. SULLIVAN, Ware Shoals, S. C. 








SST HE IDEAL 
HOME COUNTRY 


es lies in the wide territory traversed by the Southern Ry. 

System. F rom the high lands of the Appalachians, with 
g their dry, Acalthy climate, to the Piedmont section, with its 
heavy, yielding lands, on tothe Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
where ez ery crop thrives—somewhere in this broad territory 
you can find a place just suited to your needs and means. 

Land prices range from $15 to $50 per 
acre. The first year’s crop often more than returns 
the purchase price. 

ll grasses, grains, fruits and vegetables known to the 
temperate zone thrive in the Southeast. Alfalfa grows 
nearly every:vaere—4 to 6 tons per acre not uncom. 
mon—$15 to $22 per ton paidlocally. Apple orchards 
net $100 to $500 an acre. Truck gardening yields 

200 to $400 per acre—everything else in proportion, 
The Southeast is the farmer's paradise. 
We have booklets giving full sgeermation of conditions 

in each Southeastern State. 
M. V. RIGHARDS. Land & ¢ Industrial Agt. 



















Washington, D. C. 


eager 
You can make money ney taking 








Southern Railway, Room 79 


subscrip- 


One of the horses was now hitched 
to a Georgia stock and with a small 
“scooter plow,’’ the rows were laid 
off three feet apart and in the fur- 
rows made by this plow I put 300 
pounds of cottonseed meal, and with 
the same plow, the meal was mixed 
with the soil. This was the only fer- 
tilizer that I could get at this time, 
as my phosphate had not yet come. 
While this was being done the pota- 


| tose were being quartered by the 
boys for planting, leaving one eye to 


every quarter, and only keeping the 
good potatoes, discarding all scabby 
| or sorry-looking potatoes. 
| The potatoes were then dropped by 
hand, every 12 inches apart, and cov- 
ered with a one-horse harrow. It took 
something like six bushels of pota- 
toes to plant the two-fifths of an 
acre, which would mean something 
like 15 bushels to one acre, when 
| planted in this way. 
These potatoes were planted March 
1911, and as soon as they were 
two inches high they were harrowed 
with a Gee-Whiz harrow, the harrow 
running as close to the plant as pos- 
sible, and not going over three inches 
deep. 

By this time’ I had my acid phos- 
phate and I now put 300 


9 


, 








pounds of 





the scales and potatoes weighed be- 
fore being placed in the car. 

From off the two-fifths of an acre 
there were gathered and sold 90 
bushels of potatoes, for which we re- 
ceived 70 cents per bushel, or $63 
for the crop. 

The total cost of breaking the 
land, paying for seed, fertilizer, 
working the land, and gathering the 
crop did not exceed $238, leaving $40 





profit from the two-fifths of an acre, 
or $100 to one acre. 
S. M. YEATES. 
Stonewall, La. 





Keep the Garden Busy. 

ARDEN time is here, the busiest 

season of the year. We must sow 
seed if we wish vegetables to eat. 
I try to have my sewing done and all 
the work I can, so as soon as the 
ground is in condition to be plowed 
I can plant potatoes, set out onions, 
and sow onion, lettuce, beet, radish, 
parsnip and cabbage seeds in the 
garden rows where I want them. 
Only the cabbage are set out. I sow 
some 
frame as our neighborhood 
raise enough garden. If 
more vegetables eaten and less meat, 
it would be better for the people. 

I try to go over my garden every 
week. 
start. I find morning 
taken most of the 
have worked this 
three summers. I have tried to keep 
them all worked out and not 
them ripen seed and they come up 
thick yet, but nothing like the first 
year: 

It was so solid and hard, I could 


does not 


glories have 
gardens here. I 
garden the 


hardly keep the ground loose the first | 
I am trying to get humus 


summer. 
in the soil, and it 
loose now. I sow 
very first things. 


is getting quite 
peas one of the 
I save all the seed 





'B 
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cabbage and tomatoes in a cold- | 


there were | 


| 


| Tickets 


The weeds do not get such a! 


past | 


let | 






























































































We Will Cure 
You of That 
Drug Disease 


T began in illness, in the 

midst of worry or nervous 

reaction, simply as @ tempo- 
rary drug. Then it became a 
habit. At last it has become a 
disease. 


As a habit you perhaps tried to 





master it. As a disease it mas- 
ters you. You may have given 
up hope. 


But it CAN BE CURED. 


Here in the Keeley Institute at 
Greensboro, N. C. we have freed 
hundreds from Drug slavery— 
restored them to complete physi- 
cal and mentai health— made 
them forget that they ever had 
the craving for drugs. 


We do this by the aid of experi- 
enced specialists who wnder- 
stand, and who give each patient 
that individual care that means 
so much to the’ success, and the 
early success, of the treatment. 


The old Mansion house is a cheery 
place, with all the modern comforts, and 
an atmosphere of geniality that equals 
that of Greensbovo’s bracing climate and 
surroundings. <A pleasant social life and 
personal privacy both are assured by the 
plan of the Institute. A separate wing 
of the building for ladies, has its own 
piazzas and inviting appointments. 
There are big rooms, fine beds, the best of 
Southern cooking, and every device that 
may help to a congenial sojourn. 


Send for this Free Book 


Learn for yourself how hundreds of vic- 
tims of drugs and alcohol and sufferers 
from neurasthenia have regained their 
grasp on happiness. Send for our book. 


It will bearevelation to you. Send today. 
W. H. OSBORN, Pres. 
THE KEELEY INSTITUTE 
Greensboro, N. C., 


Regularly licensed by the 
Leslie E. Keeley Co. 




















‘THE EARLIEST 
BIG BOLL COTTON 


il 


Will sta 
any 


drouth and wet than 
variety known. Yields 38 
cent. 12 to 14 bolls make 
20 bolls of the small va- 
Grown and ginned exclusive 


nd mor 
other 
to 40 per 
more 
riety. 
by me. 
PRICE, 


I. LL. 
Conetoe, 


than 
ly 


$1 PER BUSHEL. 


THIGPEN 
North Carolina. 














UNITED CONFEDERATE VETERANS’ 
REUNION, MACON, GA. 
Extremely Low Fares Via 
NORFOLK SOUTHERN RAILROAD 
on Sale May 5, 6, and 8, 191% 
Norfolk eee oe shbaee 
Elizabeth City 
Hertford 
Edenton 
Plymouth 
Washington 
New Bern 
Beaufort 
IGM cia scene eeu 9 
Greenville 
Wilson 
in 


7, 


sam¢ proportion on I 


Rates from othe 
stations. 

Final limit May 15, 1912, 
deposited with Special Agent 
ment of 50 cents when extension to Jun¢ 
will be granted. Stop-overs allowed. 

Ask Agents for detailed information. 

B. L. BUGG, W. W. CROXTON, 
Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
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I can raise easily, when I get a good 
variety. Always sow one quart su- 
gar peas, tender podded, that grow 
from five to six feet high. I sow at 
least one quart of shell peas. These 
all come on when other vegetables 
are scarce, and is plenty of hard 
work. Have some to sell to my 
neighbors. 

I work my garden level. I have it 
divided in three beds. They are the 
length of the garden. I always have 
them to begin to plow each bed in 
the middle and then harrow it till it 
is raked good. It leaves a nice slope 
both ways from the middle. I have 
a path between each bed. These 
take the water off in heavy rains and 
I never have anything washed out. 
Work it with a wheel hoe so the rows 
are never more than 15 to 18 inches 
apart. I have some vegetables from 
my garden to eat all year. 

MRS. DAISY H. SNYDER. 

Kent’s Store, Va. 





Growing Prize Strawberries. 


FEW months ago I had the oppor- 

tunity to talk with one of the 
most successful strawberry growers 
of the country, a man who is,satis- 
fied with nothing but the best. His 
name is associated with prize-win- 
ning strawberries, and I heard him 
tell of the methods he employs to 
produce the prize-winning goods. 

The ground is plowed and ma- 
nured in the fall of the year and then 
in the spring wood or coal ashes 
and hen manure is applied at the 
rate of 80 bushels of the former and 
120 of the latter to the acre. As soon 
as the ground is dry enough to work 
well it is thoroughly pulverized with 
disk and drag. After the weeds start, 
the ground is gone over with these 
implements again. This. is some- 
times repeated a third time, thus 
killing two crops of weeds and leav- 
ing the land in perfect tilth. The 
latter part of April or the first part 
of May, in the latitude of Memphis, 
is considered early enough to plant. 
He thinks for sections north of this, 
perhaps, May 1 to May 20 would be 
better. By this time the ground and 
weather are both warm enough to 
start the plants into quick, healthy 
growth, and cultivation can be kept 
up right along. 

The plants are set four feet apart 
each way and cultivated each way 
With a 12-tooth harrow or spring- 
tooth cultivator. The runners are cut 
until July 1, after which cross culti- 
vation is discontinued and the run- 
ners laid in the row. If the weather 
turns very dry, the young plants will 
not take root unless covered. This 
can be done with a twisting shovel, 
using care to prevent too much earth 
being thrown on the plants. After 
this operation the plants are gone 
over and if any of the mother plants 
are covered the soil is removed, as 
they would otherwise be smothered. 

Setting plants 18 to 24 inches in 
the row and cultivating only one 
way makes a lot of hard work and 
leaves the plants entirely too thick 
for best results, he said. He uses 
straw, generally, for mulching, but 
his best berries have been grown 
Where fresh stable manure was ap- 
Plied very thinly. On account of 
weeds coming up in the spring, it 
has been found best to remove the 
mulck and cultivate a little, running 
the cultivator between the rows and 
hoeing between the plants. When 
the berries set, the mulch is replaced 
between the rows. 

A. M. LATHAM. 





Don’t leave the tomato, pepper and 
eggplants as thick in the box or hot- 
bed as they were sown. As soon as 
they are well up they should be dug 
up and transplanted and given more 
Space. Set them about three inches 
apart each way, and the plants will 
be stocky instead of spindling. The 
transplanting makes the root system 
more abundant and stronger, as well 
48 increases stockiness of the tops. 
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| TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALKS . 
@ L DUREN Preece ™ { 
Tugel? Mow Come: i 
Keep Your Well Water Pure. Board of Hfissions 
HEN you are doing your spring North Mississtppi Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
cleaning up, do not neglect a 
your well. Remember that water is 
a most certain carrier of certain Btarkville, Miss.,..Octoher..9.,..1911 we AS 
diseases like typhoid fever and chol- Fervuvivewy yal 
era, to say nothing of minor ail- a oencens Dr.Tait Butler, 
ments. Se ve Editor, Progressive Farmer, 


Here are some precautions to take 
this spring: 

1. See that no surface water gets 
into the well around the top. A 
well should be piped down at least 
10 feet. A dug well is unsanitary 
and therefore unsafe. Fill it up 
and put down a drilled or driven 
well that is protected from surface 
water. 

2. Be sure that all kitchen slops, 
wash water and other household 
liquid wastes are emptied so as not 
contaminate the source of the well 
water. Lay a sewer line if necessary. 

3. Be equally particular about 
barnyard and stable drainage. While 
typhoid may not result, still other 
forms of illness may. Be on the 
safe side. 

4. Do away with the deep privy 
vault. <A very good plan is to puta 
cement floor under the building and 
use plenty of lime and sand every 
day. Once every two weeks the con- 
tents should be carefully hauled out 
eon a plowed field and buried. By 
no means put it on the garden or 
berry patch. Treat every bit of it 
as if it were full of typhoid bacilli, 
and then you will be on the safe side. 

5. When clearing up in the spring, 


remove all decayed animal and veg- 
etable matter which may have col- | 


lected during the winter months. A 
few decayed potatoes, a pile of old 
boards or lot of kitchen garbage may 
be the source of serious illness, if 
washed into the well or cistern. 

Finally, if you question the sani- 
tary condition of your well, condemn 
it at once and drill a new one and 
then keep it pure. 

A. C. NORRIS. 
Rockfort, Ill. 





Some Health Proverbs. 
LOSED windows are open avenues 
to consumption.” 
“Strong drink makes weak men.” 


“No good .growth without exer- 
cise.”’ 
“Modern city life may build for- 


tunes, but it breaks health.” 

‘“‘A clean tooth never decays.’’ 

“First aid to the dyspeptic—a good 
laugh.”’ 

“High living develops low 
ity-”’ 

‘Breathe deeply; the more you ex- 


vital- 


pand your chest, the less you will 
contract colds.’’ 
“For your baby’s sake, nurse it. 


You can’t improve upon God’s plan.” 

“Dirty air is death.’ 

“The Civil War killed 205,700 in 
four years; consumption kills 800,- 
000 in four years in the United 
States: if ‘war is hell,’ what is con- 
sumption?’’ 

“What will it profit a child to gain 
the whole curriculum, if it lose its 
health?”’ 

“A child’s curiosity concerning sex 
is normal, pure, and necessary for 
mental and moral development. Sat- 
isfy it with chaste ideals.” 

“Begin early to prepare the next 
generation for parenthood.” 

“Better a year too early than an 
hour too late.”’ 

“The only night air that is injuri- 
ous it last night’s; open the windows 
and let it out.” 

“Mothers need to be_ protected 
against exposure, overwork, dissipa- 
tion, venereal diseases, stress and 
strain of every kind; and they need 
to be taught how to nurse their chil- 
dren, and how to feed, clothe, and 
bathe them properly.”—From the 
Chicago Child Welfare Exhibit. 
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Starkville,Miss. 


Some time ago, I placed in the columns 
of your valuable farm journal a half-inch advertise. 
ment of my yellow bunch yam potato slips. 
vertisement ran through six issucs at a total cost 
In four or five dayo after the first ine 
sertion, I received orders from four states to the 
During the time the six insertiors 
ran, I received orders from North Carolina and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas, and Tennessee amounting to over $600. 
The number of orders far exceeded by ability to supply 
them and I had to return most of the money received. 

I take great pleasure in eaying that, as an ad« 
an AA RAI AT AR RATRARA RS vertising medium, I consider the Progressive Farmer 


superior to anything of its kind in the South. 


Wb. Grogan, 


Chton, 22. Chicrch, South 


This ad- 


Cordially and fraternally, 


7 
/ 
ee 


Maen wilt 


4; 





Mr. Farmer 


can find. 








If you have potato slips for sale right now is the 
time to advertise them, and The Progressive Farmer 
can help you dispose of them. The above is an exact 
copy of a letter received from one of our advertisers 
last season, and now Mr. Brogan knows that The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is the cheapest and surest salesman he 











A COWPEA THRESHER 

Threshces cowpeas and soy beans from the 
mown vines, breaking less than 2 per cent. 
Also threshes wheat and oats. “The ma- 
chine I have been looking for 20 years,’’— 
Prof. W. F. Massey. “A machine that will 
meet every demand.’’—Prof. H. A. Morgan, 
Tenn. Experiment Station. Nothing like it. 
3ooklet ‘‘A’’ Free. 
KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 

Morristown, Tenn. 





Now is the time to order 


THE PERFECT PEA HARVESTER 


which will cut, thresh and fan your peas in 
one operation. 
Write for terms and testimonials. 
THE COW PEA HARVESTER CO. 
Salisbury, Md. 








Somebody Should Advertise Them. 


Could you get me in touch with some one 
who has the “Old Spanish’’ sweet potato 
for sale—the potato Professor Massey wrote 
about sometime ago? I am sure it is the 
only sweet potato we up here in the Pied- 
mont section should grow. R. W. McA. 





The Case in a Nutshell. 

No spray, no pay. 

More spray, more 
Cc.) Courier. 


pay.—Waynesville (N. 





Not Very Easy. 


In a certain home missionary movement, 
every participant was to contribute a dollar 
that she had earned herself by hard work. 
The night of the collection of the dollars 
came, and various and droll were the stories 
of earning the money. One woman had 
shampooed hair, another had baked dough- 
nuts, another had secured newspaper sub- 
scriptions, and so on. The chairman turned 
to a handsome woman in the front row. 


“Now, madame, it is your turn,”’ he said. 


“How did you earn your dollar?” 

“~ got i husband,” she an- 
swered. 

“Oh!” said he. “From your husband? 
There was no hard work about that?’ 

The woman smiled faintly. 

“You don’t know my husband,” she said. 


from my 





I have just received your February 10th 
issue of The Progressive Farmer, and think 
it is one of the most instructive issues of 
this or any other farm paper I have ever 
read. As the man caring for the advertis- 
ing of the firm I represent, I have occasion 
to look through all the farm journals we 
receive, and frequently take the time to 








read the various articles in them.—A. L. 
Iwan, South Bend, Ind. 






















| ALERZ CasEe™ 


MENZ “EASE” SHOES FIT LIKE A 
GLOVE. You'll also find them the most 
comfortable every-day shoes you ever 
walkedin. And after you have worn them 
several months you'll say there isn’t a shoe 
that’s built any better, stronger or wears 
longer. The name on yellow label protects 
you against imitations. 


Ask for 


Catalog No, 14 


It illustrates all 
heights Menz 

Ease,” also the 

American Boy” 
for boys, an ex- 
act duplicate of 
theMenz‘‘Ease” 
in quality. 






















Boy” shoes give 
the comfort and 
service they do, 
is found in the 
upper leather. For 
twelve years we have cut 
Menz “Ease” Special Elk ex- 
clusively. For every-day service 
it has no equal. Soft as glove leather, i 
strong as raw-hide, and if treated right will 

never harden. 

ASK FORCATALOG NO 1i4containing asam- 

ple of this wonderful leather. We have deal- y 
ers all over your state, If we can’t refer toone | 
in your town or near you, we can introduce i 
Menz “Ease’”’ and “American Boy” shoes direct 
to you from the factory, regular retail prices, a 
delivery prepaid. ! 
Menzies Shoe Co., Makers, Detroit, Mich. 








THE ROMAN CATHOLIC HIERARCHY | 


Its History and its Doctrines | 
By a Scholar and Historian in 


WATSON’S MAGAZINE 


Thomson, - ~ - Georgia. 
Price $1 per year. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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The Best Blood in 
Yard 














America 








f WHITE ORPINGTONS 


in My i. 

First pen headed by second prize 
cockerel, at Shelby, N. C., December, 
1911, mated to pullets from Russell 
Cave. First prize pen eggs, $5 per 15. 
Second pen headed by second prize 
cockerel, Shelby, WN. C. December, 
1911, mated to Cook strain, scoring 
91 and 90 points Eggs, $2.50 per 15. 
Utility yards, good Orpingtons, $1 per 
15. Genuine Indian Run ducks, 
heavy layers of large White ¢ s. 
Foundation stock imported. Eggs, 
$1.25 per 12. Sheppard’s best Anconas, 
with egg record of 260 eggs per hen. 
oggs, $2.50 per 15. 

MRS. F. A. SULLIVAN, 
Ware Shoals, - South Carolina. 











From 
P. Rocks, 


horns, 
$1.50 per 


GRAND 





finest 


L. Wyandottes, 
Buff 


1 


A few cockerels, $1.5 
FARM, 
Lexington, Va. 


B. P. 
W hite 


5: 30 eg 


VIEW 





strains of 
Rocks, 
Le 
Orpingtons. 


2.50. 


EGGS ror HATCHING 


Ww. 
8. 
g- 


0 each. 





COMB RHODE 
Heavy 
Won silver cup; 

shape, best 

shows. Exess 
erels, $2 to $5. Gem 
alog and “How to Feed" 

eight years. MRs. J. 


ROSE 


gold 
red; 


$1.25, $2.50, 


color, 





ISLAND 
Winter Layers. 

special; 
many 


$ 


Incubator 
free. 


firsts, in 
5 per 15. 
cheap. 


Red 


REDS 


specials for 


large 


5¢ 


Cock- 


Cat- 


C. DEATON, 


Landis, N. 


fancier 


Cc. 





WHITE WYANDOTTES AND 8. C. 
LEGHORNS—W on silver loving cup 
asl 


four 
$ 


stakes pen, second pen, 

ribbons. Cockerels, $1.5( 
$5 per 15. Write for 1912 
PIEDMONT 





POULTRY Y ARDS, 


prize 
8, 





free na 


A 


Ilenry, N.C. 


8, 


WHITE 


sweep- 


10 


50— 


list. 





EGGS—From s&s. C. 
white. Pen No. 1, 15 fo 
Buckeyes, Pen 1 
direct from 
15; utility pen, $1 
any destination safely. 
Chapel Hill, N. C, 


per, 15. 


Reds. 

r 
containing 
Andrews of New 


MRs. S. F. 


No smut, 
$2; utility, 
birds purchased 


Packed 


York, $2 


no 


$1. 


per 
to reach 
LONG, 





Mumford’s Poultry Farm, Blue Mont, 
State's best exhibition 
I 
,» laying 
prices furnished. 
Matings for sale. 


has some of the 
red Plymouth Rocks and 
combs. Healthy, large 
scriptive circular and 
isfaction guaranteed. 
show record. 


%. I. Reds, 
strains. 


N. 


C., 


Bar- 
both 


I 
8 
FE 


Je- 
at- 
ine 





FROM THE BEST PURE-BRED 

EGGS R, C. RHODE ISLAND REDS. 
meee $1 per Fifteen. 

H. W. NEWBY, 

VIRGINIA 


CHASE CITY, bad 





SINGLE 
Bred for early fall layers. 
gan laying in August 


Bees, $1 for Fifteen. 


ALTAVISTA POULTRY 
Va. 


Altavista, 


Our 


last year. 


COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 
pullets be- 


$2.50 for Fifty. 


YARDs, 





ORPINCTONS 
Buffs that are BUFF—Whites that are WHITE. My 
stock has won first at five shows the past yea. 


| nad per 15 from best stock in the South. 


Egg 
White and 


‘own Leghorns—Eggs from prize winners §2 per 15. 
Some 
8. 
.N. Turner, Prop’r, Graham, N. C. 


Golden Seabright Bantams, eggs 
stock for sale yet. 


50 per 15. 


hg eta Willow Poultry ¥ 





IN DIAN 
RUNNER 


DUCKS 


The greatest layers on earth; 300 


eggs per year. 


Send 10 cents for 


beautifully illustrated booklet No. 
92 Tells how to aise ducks suc- 


cessfully. 


AN’S COL- 


om LEGE, Meridian, Miss. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING—From high quality 


of pure-bred poultry. 


Mammoth 


Bronze 


turkey eggs, $3 for 12. Light Brahmas and 
White Wyandotte eggs, $1.50 for 15. Light 
Brahma cockerels for sale.—MRBS. J. A. 


BARNES, Route 3, Salisbury, N. C. 





Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 


Strain. 
Eggs, $1.50 for Fifteen. 


Winter-Laying 


J. W. DOUGAN, - “ 


Williston, Tenn. 





“RINGLET” BARRED 


Breeding Stock, $1, $2, $ 
per 15, $1, $2, and 33. 
teed or money refunded. 


STACY’S STOCK FARM, 


3, 
Satisfaction guaran- 


ROCKS — Choice 
Eggs, 


and $5. 


Amelia, Va. 





8. C. WHITE LEGHORNS—My strain has 
been bred nearly a quarter of a century for 
heavy egg production. They lay all the 
time. They win every time. Eggs from 
winners at great International Show at At- 
lanta. $1.50 per 15; $2.50 per 30.—T. B. 


LILES, White Leghorn Specialist, 


ham, N. C. 


Rocking- 





EGGS—PF rom 
red Rocks 


Healthy 





Prize-winning 
and Single Comb White Leghorns, 


Bar- 


$1.25 for 15. Fawn and white Indian Run- 
ner Puck, sitting, $1 for 11. One hundred 
of either, . 

CHAS. T. BLAINE, Franklin, N. C. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING—Single 


and Brown L« 
White Orpingtons. 
points and laying 
White Leghorn cockerels 
for mating list and prices 
ELM CITY 
Wood, 


Bred 


G. C. 


> 


ghorns, B. P. 


purposes. 


Vroprietor, - 


Rocks and 
for both 

d few 
for sale. 


7) 


POULTRY YARDS, 
Elm City, N. C. 


Ss. 


WwW 


Comb White 
S. 
fancy 


Cc. 


rite 





LANGSHANS 


Black 
Brown Leg 
Stock and Eggs 


tose Comb 


Minorcas, 
norns. 


For 


rite me, 


G. H. LOGAN, * - 


Reds, 


Sale. 


Kings Mountain, 


a 


N. 


nd 


Cc. 





PRIZE R. C. RHODE 
Stock. Eggs. 


MRS. J, C. DEATON, 


ISLAND 


Catalog. 
Landis, 


N. 


REDS 
Cc. 


| These Elevators 








Edited by T. 





Our Farmers’ 


J. BROOKS, Atwood, Tenn. 


Union Page. 








EXPERIENCE OF FARMERS’ 
ELEVATORS. 


Must be Run Ex- 


actly as are Others as Regards 


Charges for Storage. 


HEN an elevator buys grain and 

pays all the market will allow 
there is no profit left for the stock- 
holders—therefore no dividend. 
This applies to a farmers’ ele- 
vator the same as to an old 
line elevator. The manager of 
the farmers’ close co-operative eleva- 
tor realizes that he must make good 
to the stockholders if he holds his 
job, and this compels him to make 
terms with the old-line buyers and 
not compete with them in buying at 
a closer margin to the selling price. 
This condition destroys the basic 
principle of co-operation. It places 
the farmers’ elevator right where the 


others are, even though the others 
be owned by exchange gamblers. So 


the farmer who patronizes the farm- 
ers’ non-co-operative elevator is no 
better off, unless he is a heavy stock- 
holder, than he was before the farm- 
ers decided to go into the elevator 
business. <A dividend check looks 
just as good to a farmer as it does to 
a merchant, banker, mine owner, 
railroad magnate or trust captain of 
industry. 

Scores of farmers’ elevators were 
built in the wheat belt and put out 
of business by the old-line elevators, 
because the farmers would not stand 
by their own enterprise after they 
had put their money into it, and 
thought they would- be friends to 
themselves. Most of these elevators 
built or bought by the farmers were 
called ‘‘eo-operative,” but they 
lacked the vital principle of genuine 
co-operation, and were the prey of 
those who knew how to put them 
out of business. 

Elevators have to be in touch with 
the markets. They buy wheat from 
and sell for the farmer. When a big 
concern wants to put a small one out 
of commission, the big concern sells 
cheap if it is selling, and pays high 
if it is buying, in the territory where 
the small concern is operating. A 
system of old-line elevators will ope- 
rate to pay more for wheat than a 
single elevator operating indepen- 
dently can possibly pay and make ex- 
penses, The price of wheat is raised 
at the point where the new competi- 
tor opens up and the price is lowered 
a fraction at a dozen or more other 
places where there is no competition 
to make up for the loss sustained by 
over-bidding the farmers’ elevator. 
The farmer bites at the bait and sells 
to the old-line company. The loss 
of the commission is not the only 
damage sustained by the farmer de- 
serting his own elevator and selling 
to his competitor. The farmers’ ele- 
vator loses its trade connections and 
its trading prestige and power and 
this same loss is just so much gain 
to the old line elevators. 

Slowly, but surely, the wheat rais- 
ers are learning by bitter experience 
the folly of this method of trying to 
build up their own marketing facili- 
ties. Many farmers’ elevators are 





adopting the real co-operative plan of 
requiring the members of the farm- 
ers’ elevator company to pay in the 
same commissions to the elevator on 
the wheat sold to other buyers that is 
charged for the wheat it handles for 
them. If he fails to abide by a 
ment, the value of the 
on his crop of wheat 


yree- 
commissions 
is taken from 





his stock in the elevator.- If he per- 
sists till all his stock is thus ab- 
sorbed, he is no longer a_ stock- 
holder 


| When the old-line elevators find 
| that their new competitor in a town 


. Cern, 


is being operated on the above plan 
they are ready to sell out and leave 
the field. 
destroy that kind of a rival. The 
farmers’ elevator would have the 
same profits at the end of a year’s 
business if it did not handle a single 
bushel that it would if it handled 
every bushel raised by the stockhold- 


ers. They Know it will be so next 
year and the next. If the old line- 
elevators pay more than the market 


will 
operative Farmers’ Elevator sell 
their wheat to them and hold on to 
their elevator as a means of self-de- 
fense, while the war is on, and pro- 
ceed to do business when the battle 
is over. This kind of co-operation 
is built upon a rock, and when the 
rains beat and the storms rage, it 
stands majestic and steadfast 
through it all. 

The speculative spirit and the co- 
operative spirit are antagonistic and 
cannot work together. A co-operative 
enterprise is not a profit-making con- 
but it is a loss-saving institu- 
tion. This fundamental fact must be 
realized and appreciated in order to 
develop militant co-operation. The 
one great task is to get people to see 
that it is more profitable in the long 
run to save losses than to get divi- 
dend checks from one’s self—or pay 
them to others. Anybody can see a 
dividend check, but it takes business 
perception to see a loss that is saved. 


Straight Talk from President Barrett 


5 ge whether the farmer harness- 
es cotton or cotton harnesses the 
farmer will largely depend the pros- 
perity of the Southern States for 
1912, and probably several years to 
come. 

The battle between the two must 
be fought out within the next few 
weeks. Planting plans may as well 
be arranged with cold-blooded facts 
in view. It may be more convenient 
and easy to put in your usual cotton 
acreage, relying upon the other fel- 
low to do the reducing. But as sure- 
ly as the farmer falls before such 
temptation, just so surely will the 
penalty be exacted not only of him 
but of his fellow farmers, big and 
little, of his wife and his children 
and in a way, of every commercial in- 
terest in the Southern States. 

The crisis the Southern farmer 
confronts is a grave one, but its so- 
lution is as simple asa bec. In nor- 
mal times, even, the world will con- 
sume only so much cotton at a fair 
price. If we produce a larger vol- 
ume than demand will naturally 
absorb, prices are going tumbling. 
This condition is intensified at pres- 
ent, for the reason that times are 
not normal. The supply of the sta- 
ple brought forth last year has not 
been taken up and digested by the 
regular agencies of consumption. 
Some of it is going over into the new 
season. Even now, some of the Eu- 
ropean mills are contracting for de- 
liveries of cotton next fall at a low 
price. 

In the face of such a situation there 
is just one course for the farmer, and 


justify, the builders of the Co- | 


They know that they cannot | 





EGGS 


that is to protect his own interests 
by holding down the acreage. Do 
not be fooled by the present upward | 
flurry into planting for a big yield 
next fall. Prices are higher than 
they were a month ago and may go 
yet higher. But the coming of the | 


new crop on the market will tell the | 


story, and if it is a 


crop the producer will get the hot | 
end of the deal as sure as shooting. 


record-breaking | 


Any business man would be placed | 


in a lunatic asylum by his friends for 
pursuing the methods favored by the 
average farmer. For by raising a 
moderate crop, at less expense and 
labor, we get a larger price than by 


———~—I 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 










WE. BREED //amige 
BUFF ORPINGTONS, (am 

BUFF LEGHORNS, 7! 
WHITE LEGHORNS, 
RAREDS. SS 






HIP CAREFULLY 


VE GUARANTEE 
FERTILITY. 


GOOD LAYING STRAIN. 

























EGGS and 
CHICKS 


Not Prices High 
But Quality 


BLACK MINORCAS 
Competed for 13 ist, won 11 
Eggs, $1.50 to $5.00 per 15 

Orpingtons, White, Winners 
Eggs, $2.50 to $5.00 per 15 

MIDNIGHT POULTRY YARDS, 

D. M. SHARPE, Proprietor 

Asheton, N. C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Barred, Buff and White Plymouth 
Rocks, White and Columbian Wyan- 
dottes, S. C. White and Buff Orpingtons, 
S.C.R.I.Reds, S.C. Black Minorcas, S. C. 
White and Brown L eghorns, $1. 50 per 
setting of 15. Alsocockerels and hens. 
A. & Mi COLLEGE & EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Poultry Department, West Ralei_h, N.C. 


Single Comb White Leghorns 


Exclusively 


“THAT’S MY BUSINESS.’’ 


The finest exhibition and laying strains on the 
South Altantie coast. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 


HAYDEN CLEMENT, Box F, 


Box 261, 








Salisbury, N. C. 








EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 





8. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, 
C. I. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
= Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for1l. Send for fol 

er. 's free 
Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds ‘competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


Blue Ribbon Strain 


ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 





Prize winners Raleigh, N. C., and Char- 
lottesville, Va. Red to the skin and bred 
to lay. 


$1.00 and $2.00 Per 


EGGS Sitting of Fifteen. 


ELMO WALLS RED FARM 
Wilson, N. C. 


WHITE ORPINGTONS—Pen 1, 
9-Tb. cockerel, 





headed by 
mated to 10 grand hens and 
pullets, including $25 pullet from Owens 
Farms. Pen 2, headed by Owens Farm cock, 
mated to 10 high-scoring females. Eggs, 
Pen 1, $4 for 15; Pen 2, $2.50 for 15; Utili- 
ty, $1.50 for 15.—DONALD B. WHISNANT, 
Route 1, Hickory, N. C. 





Prize-Winning 8. C. RHODE ISLAND RED 
EGGS—$1.75, $1.50, $1.25, and $1 per 15. 
Indian Runner duck eggs, $1.25 and $1 per 
12. Batts’ Four-Ear Prolific Corn, field se- 
lected, bu. $2; peck, 60c.; % peck, 35c. 
BUGGABOO FARM, - Dimmett, N. C. 





15 EGGS FROM PRIZE PENS, $1.50. 
15 Eggs from Utility Pens, $1.00. 

Ss. C. Reds, S. C. White Leghorns, S. C. 
Black Minorcas. Silver Wyandottes, White 
Rocks. di T. YODSR, 

Hickory, N. C. 


EGGS AND BABY CHICKS 
From prize-winning Orpingtons—Buff, Black 
and White. 
For free mating list, write to, 
MILLET’S ORPINGTON FARM, 











Johnson City, Tenn. 
s. C. BLACK MINORCAS., 

Eggs, $1.25 per 15; $2 per 30, and $6 per 
100. Eggs from prize winners at Greens- 
boro and Asheboro Fair, 1911, $2 per 15 
eggs. Fine cockerels for sale. 

B. C. ROUTH, Randieman, N. C. 

WHITE WYANDOTTE SPECIALIST. 


Pen headed with Prize-winner. 
Bred-to-lay kind. 
Eggs, $1.50 per 15. 
W. NORWARD FULLER, Louisburg, N. C. 


GGS: EGGS! 


E 
bred-to-lay 





From and win S. C, Black 
Minoreas, White Orpingtons, and Columbian 
Wyandottes, at $3 per 15. Write your wants. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW POUL TRY FARM, 
Mooresboro, N. C. 





FROM BEST 
ROSK COMB 
RHODE ISL tan bi DS 
$1.00 PER FIF 


NEWBY, - Chase City, Va. 


STRAIN 


H. W. 















RED LEGHORNS—A new breed. For beau- 
ty and prolific laying, they are ahead. 
Surely the Coming Leghorn Ee s, only 
$1.50 per 15; $4 per 45: $7 per 100 
| JNO. H. FLEMING, 
Warren Plains, N. C. 
White Plymouth Rocks S. Cc. R. I. Reds 
Anconas 
Eggs, $2 to $5 per sitting. 
Stock For Sal 
THOS. E, WHISNANT, Jr., 


407 West 10th St., - Charlotte, N. C. 























a we we * 


as om ty 


~~ 


Ww 











Saturday, March 23, 1912.] 


raising a large crop at higher cost 
and with more labor. 

A reduction of the cotton acreage 
without using the land thus reduced 
to produce feedstuffs will, however, 
pe suicidal folly. The Southern 
States can produce practically every 
item needed for the support of man 
and beast. Yet year after year the 
majority of farmers have continued 
single-shooting on cotton and paying 
other sections for meat and bread 
out of the profits on the white staple. 
This procedure means starting out 
each year by giving a needless prom- 
isory note against the revenues from 
the South’s greatest producer of in- 
come. 

We have had hard times in this 
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country and section before, and there 
is no guarantee against their return. 
The South can absolutely erect a bar- 
rier against the effects of panics by | 
restricting the cotton acreage so that | 
it will produce only what can be sold 

profitably, and then producing on its 

own farms all the food needed on 

Southern tables and alli the feed 

needed in Southern stables.—Charles 

S. Barrett. 

The Moore County Farmers’ Union 
has decided to build a private tele- 
phone system to cover the entire 
county with the principal exchange 
at the county seat. Let other county 
Unions look into this most useful | 
form of activity. 








oati{{h 


























SAVANNAH COTTON. 
(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 
The Cotton Record.) 
March % 





GOTHEEY,  g4seesuasaeaias .. 715-16 
Good ordinary .. ° a . 8 138-16 
Lov \ Sire aie at) oa ke + 9-16 
M lin sie : ‘ . 10 3-16 
Good middling ; eT ee 10 18-16 
Total sales—bales.. ee ee 4% 13,309 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton....$15@$20 
i ording to quality. 
Cottonseed meal, per ton.......... $25 


market ruled very steady during the 
ek, and prices improved slightly. 
able features were the continued good 
for consumption, the rapid way in 
crop is passing out of sight, more 
accounts from the dry goods mar- 
perhaps most of all, unfavorable 













weather in the Cotton Belt. Rainfall has 
or heavy in practically all sections, 
and especially in the central and eastern 
sections it is beginning to be realized that 
he new crop must have a late start, for 
the season is advancing apace, and work is 
still iyed by condition of the fields. At 
the clos * the week official weather re- 
ports ve some promise of better condi- 
tions, but renewal of. low temperatures will 
tend retard drying of the ground. 
No doubt the market would have done 
better but for the labor troubles at home 
broad. Jt appears a diflicult matter to 
at a settlement of the trouble in New 
\ conditions are worse than 





ever in E: 


also to th 





2nd The unrest is spreading 
“ontinent, and all industries can- 
not but be adversely affected. Of course, 
the strikes and disputes must be settled be- 
fore long, then work will have to be 
earricd on all the more vigorously in order 
to make up for lost time. 

The action of the general market does not 
indicate that the existing level of prices is 
based on any degree of speculative manipu- 
lation. There has doubtless been a good 

é f advance buying, but it has been 
] consumers desirous of anticipat- 
their future requirements. It is felt 
cotton is low enough to admit of the 
consumption, and that the effects 
sent large crop have been already 
: limit. With a normal or moder- 
‘ year, prices should hold at a 

protitable ; But it would 

mistake for farmers to make an 























exce crop again. Those in the eastern 
Stz 1 remember that early conditions 
are somewhat more propitious in the west. 


RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 
(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 


Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 


Stcers, best, per ewt. $6. 








to good.. 
to; fairs... 
per cwt.. 
medium to good.. 
cor 
Cr bes 
medium to seod. 
: common to fair. 
Oxen, best, per cwt. 
n ium to good. 
Mulls, } CW. wc cccses 
per cwt 
per head... 26. 
DOT CWEss4 s.00 5050 } 





50ws and stags.. 
Sheep, best, per ewt. 
to fair. 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
March 12, 

; Potatoes, $3.50@3.75 per 180 Ibs. in bulk; 
» Cents less per bag; from Europe, $2.65@ 
Sd per 168-Tb. bag. Sweets, $1.25@1.75 per 

‘ Jerseys. Onions, 3.20@3.50 per 

r yellow; red, $3@3.25; white, 

Cabbage, white, new, per 

cre $5.25@3.50; red, $1.75@2 per bbl.; 

sh, P a1. 5. Beans, Fla. wax, 
$1.50@3; green, $2@4. ~—— 

! 

4 














bbl. for old, 
arrots, per bbl., ( 

new, 100 bunches, $3@4. Chicory, per 
bbl. ry, $23@4 per 10-inch case. Cauli- 
ver > per basket. Eggplant, $2.50@ 

% per box. Esearol, $3@4 per bbl. 
, per b., 14 @15e. Horseradish, $34 
Ibs. Kal $1@1.25 per basket. Kot As 
074 per 100 bunches. Lettuce, $1 
=} asket. Lecks, $4@5 per 100 bunches. 
a, $1.5062.50 per 6-basket carrier. Oys- 








plant, $4@5 per 100 bunches. Peas, $2@5 
cet. Peppers, $3.50@4 per box. Par- 
‘pS, $2@2.50 per bbl. Parsley, $5 per bbl. 





THE MARKETS = 





for curly $6@7 for plain. tiomai 
per basket. Shallots, $4@5 
Spinach, $1@3 per bbl. 
per bbl. for Marrow; $1@ 


100 bunches. 

$1.25 @1.50 
D1. for Hubbard. 
Turnips, $1@1.25 per bbl. for whit 











hy cents 
more for rutabagas. To 1106s, $ 50 per 
carrier. Watercress, $1.50%2 per 10 0 bune hes. 
Butter, 29@2 . for top grades cream- 
ery; factory, 24 @25'2c.; 
25 @ 26¢c. 
Eg not over 24c. for finest, with the 





ran ‘fro n this down to 18c. 
Apples, $2.50@4 per bbl., with a fair aver- 








age, $3. Cranberries, per bbl, Straw- 
berries, 30@60c. per lart. 
Wheat, $1.06. Corn, 80%c. Oats, 61c. 
Mess pork, $17.25 @17.75. Mess beef, $12. 





NORFOLK TRUCK, 








BIG MONEY MAKERS 


Dairy farms grow richer 
every year. Wheat or 
other farms without cows 
grow poorer. That is w 


finest homes, biggest crops and surest 
profits are found on dairy farms. 







































are making money. ‘These men select and 
use highly productive land and big-producing 

cows. For similiar reasons they use and @iggaieg owner uses 
recommend the —- ee 


SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separator 


which has twice the skimming force of others 
2 Ye and os skims twice as clean. Mr. D. 
w= oe HH. Mudgett, widely known dairyman 

of Dexter, Me., and owner of the 
grand Holstein shown above, is 
; “* one of many such, too numerous 
ESN Hels] ' '& to mention, who use Tubulars exclu- 

All There Is to the Light, Simple, __Sively. He says: 
Sanitary Dairy Tubular Bowl ere I in the market for another separator, I 
should buy “a Tubular, even if it cost much more than others.” 
No disks in d lairy Tubulars. Easy to clean. Weara lifetime. Guaranteed 
forever by America’s oldest, world’s biggest separator concern. Produce enough 
more every ycarovernext best separator to pay a big part of the purchase price. 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Chicago, fil.; San Francisco, Cai; Portland. Ore. 
Dallas, Tex.; Torento, Can.; Winnipeg, Can. 
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Boe the week ending March 9, the Norfolk, 
F section sent to market 2,263 barrels of 
h, at an avera pric of $3 to $3.50 






| 
imitation creamery, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 






per barrel, some choik goods bringing as | 
high as $6 During the same time 12,778 | 
barrels of kale went to market, at prices | 
averaging $1.50 per barrel. Owing to the | 
severe bad weather, the quality was poor. | 

The truck have been covered up | 





Ss 
three times by snow in March. 
A. JEFFERS. 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co., 
Leaf, Stems Scraps.) 


In spite of th , storm which we have 




















been having receipts been fairly large, 
sales | l in the evenings, and 
we eV e« of Burley tobacco to-day. 
Pric ur for 1} kinds except they | 
are somewhat cheaper for common lugs and | 
med i leaf of } nondescript kir All | 
deci é are and and | 
prim r) x fancy 
pri There is son going 
on in prized tobaccos but nothing definitely 
is known about the tr 

Farmers, as far as have | 
n no preparation crop, 

s to the inclem er. TF 





sround is now wet and,the roads are in bad 
condition and we do 





large receipts next week as we had this 


CHARLESTON FERTILIZERS. 
(Report Furnished by Coe-Mortimer Co.) 
Carload Lots, Cash, ¥.0.K%. Cars, Tax Tags 

Attached. 
Per ton 





Nitrate of soda, N. 15 per cent.......§ 16.09 
Cottonseed meal N. 6 per cent........ 25.00 
DTICG. WiGOG esos kis 60 cn od Gr Bigr . 63.00 
Tir ported fish guano a iis aalae es ieee 
t PRC TOMEGES 66 cies ws celine , 0 

s phosphate .... i pare aeese Aaa 14.50 
Acid phosphate .... : D4, ons «atts e. ae 
Muriate of potash .. % rb 16 Got avasy ae 
Sulphate of potash ..... iss Rusra nae Aika Se 
AINE a cise Pavett- dup. aan wee 9.25 | 


WHERE TO BUY RHODE ISLAND REDS. 








Mr. Editor: I am writing you personally, 
because I am anxious to t a good strain | 
of fowls. And ofien people advertise poul- 
try that do not prove to be what they | 
claim for them. Will you do me the kind- 
ness to advise me where I can buy some 
good S. C. Rhode Island Red cockerels and 
pullets. Mm. & BM 


Editorial Comment: Write to any of our 
advertisers for the Rhode Island Reds, stat- 
ing at the time, “I am writing to you as an 
advertiser in The Pr« ssive Farmer, which 
guarantees the reliability of all advertisers 
it carries,’’ according to the requirements in 
our guarantee on page 2, and if you do not 
get honest dealing, The Progressive Farmer 
will protect you. We do not have to pick 
out advertisers whom we can recommend; 
we recommend all and guarantee ali under 
the terms printed every week on the second 
page of cach issue. 












Somebody Sheuld Advertise Them. 


or will you please tell me where I 
ind what is called the Pumpkin or Yel- 
ow yam sweet potato? I am a merchant 
here and want to get some for seed. 

W. L. Ho. 





ri 


That's right, give it to them about their 
cheap papers. I have spoken to a few and 
they say, “I am taking so-and-so,” and find 
out it is some cheap wee kly they could not 








learn anything out of about farming in a | 
hundred years Any man who won't give a|.. - 
bility. No large amounts taken. 


dollar for The Progressive Farmer—well, he 
don't belong in the man class.—J. C. Cow- 
ley, Wilson, N. C. 


SELWH YR FARAMAAGS | PINEHURST BERKSHIRES! 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
| BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





| Of the most fashion: 


| SERSEYS—Of unsurpassed breeding. Ma- 
| tured sows and gilts, all bred for spring 


| farrow. Young service boars, Shoats and | hogsin 1911 For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
pigs. Prices Reasonable. John F. T. Ander- | spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 
BOT — Va. Express Office, Tre- | boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 

vil , Va. WAINRIGHT LEA, - - - Breoksville, Ky. 


| their respective communities, we | 


























































Acknowledged as the Blue Ribbon 
Herd of North and South Carolina, 
Winning 42 Virsis and 24 Second 
Premiums «at the State Fairs of 
1909, 1910, 1911. Herd Headed by— 
HANDSOME RIVAL 154452—Sire, Rivals 
Last 122000; bam, Masterpicce’s Hand- 
some Lady 2nd 123358. 
LEE PREMIER Sth 119640—Sire, Lee Pre- 
mier 108883; Dam, Premier's Linda 103883. 
EMINENT PREMIER 
3rd, by Lord Premier 
Eminence, by 
| Three of th 
| in the South. 
| 106—FORTY-—-40 
| Young boars and boar pigs for sale by these 
| great sires and others of similar breeding. 
| Inspection solicited. For further particulars, 
| address, 
Lee’s Premier 2rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his | PINEHRt RST -) aoe, ‘ PINERT RST, N. C. 
dam sold for $1500. Leonard Tufis, A. M. Swinnerton, 
ne Barc 1 Duke , the Grand eine Boar at | Owner. Manager. 


-« (Tarmworths 


Vv pig iy haps on boar for Ss 
rs€ ind Holstein Cattle 
Members of our herd won more 
than 125 prizes in 1911 at Amer- 


alves of either s xt r breed for sale 
BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 

ica’s principal shows and fairs. 
20 Bred Sows for Sale 


NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 
Circular Free. 


Duroc-sersey Pigs 
| ARCADIA FARM, Columbus, Ga. 
J 








Sire, Lord Premier 
50001; Dam, Masters 
Masterpiece 77600. 











greatest bred boars in any herd 





























le breeding, from such an- | 
cestors 2s Ohio Chief, Cherry King, Good Enuff 
Chief and Colonels. Bred gilts and service boars 
aspecialty. Write for prices. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 
POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bre 


T. E. BROWN, 


MONTROSE FARM REGISTERED DUROC- 


























» The hog that puts vigor, pro- 
Tamworths lificacy, size and quality into 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamworths 

| than any other two breeders in U.S. Descrip- 
Murfreesboro, Tenn | tive literature free. Mention this paper. . 
W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 














NANTAHALA FARMS. PURE-BRED STOCK 

Four months old Berkshire pigs for sale. Pure-bre ste >, i 
Only one generation from Lee’s Premier 3rd. br , dB br athe te oo lage ie I aid Pure 
For breeding and individuality, cannot be GREENDALE STOCK FARMS, B. Andrews, Prop 
beaten. Price, $15 eac Drawer 676, Roanoke, Va. 


1. 
Cc. C. ALLISON, Prop., - - Hickory, N. C. 
ts es FOR BREEDERS "9% Css Bertshire ana 
REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY PIG Bred and for sale. My herds combine the best 


blood lines of the breeds. 
Raleigh, N. C. 














That will please you, write to 
DOUBLE BRANCH FARM, 
Route 2, - - - - Mocksville, N. C. 


Registered Poland Chinas "02s 


ready 
fer service; gilts bred and open and fine summer and 
fall pigs. W. J. Owen & Sons, R. 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 


A GILT-EDGED INVESTMENT 


D. L. FARRIOR, 


REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY PIGS—A 
few real nice ones for sale. Also pigs for 
slaughter. Duroc and Poland China cross. 
Grandsire of these weighed 1,024 pounds. 
Write me for prices. J. F. WARD, 
Mocksville, x. & ee 


S. C. HERD OF DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


7, 8 or 9 per cent guaranteed on Bred and open gilts, service boars and pigs, 
7 " J 4 “2 . f ; ‘ 

sums from $50 to $200. To a lime | {rom Ohio and SC. State Fair SS 
ited number of Progressive Farmer | WALKER T. GREEN, Shilch, S. C. 


readers of character and standing in 

















REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 

shall be glad to send particulars con. | Sterling herd. Bred or open gilts. Service 
E ‘ A ; boars and pigs. Not akin. Expect 15 litters 

cerning a thoroughly gilt-edge ims | jin March. Highest quality. 

vestment guaranteeing 7 per cent at |) R. W. WATSON, ~ 

least, with 8 or 9 per cent as a possi- 





Forest Depot, Va. 














PURE DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 
| bred gilts, service boars, pigs, amy age. Best on earth, 


B. A. WiiITAKER, Beii Buckle, Tenn, 
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It’s Money in Your Pocket 


to have a working knowledge of that old-fashioned 
paint made from pure linseed oil and 


Dutch Boy Painter 
Pure White Lead 


Not that you will necessarily do your own painting. The 
work of a competent painter is always a good investment. 

But to be paint-wise—to know the value of paint protec- 
tion—to know when painting may or may not be safely 
done—to understand the makeup and the nature of paint— 
to know what ingredients are best and why. 

All this enables a man, first, to select wisely both his paint 
and his painter and, second, to keep clear of pitfalls in the 
shape of adulterated paint and incompetent painters. 

The whole gist of the paint question is con- 
densed in our little Handy Book on Painting, 
It is included in Farm Helps No.433 Send a 
postal for it. If there are children in your 
family, or your neighbor’s family, ask for the 
Dutch Boy Painter's Book for the Children. 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buftalo Chicago 

Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 

(Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) 
(Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Company) 


ee eerie 


ice ton era aR EA 


Dip le eee Seeger 
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Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 

Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 


ATTRACTIVE FARM HOMES 











reach of porches. 
ful planting of a few shrubs! Isn’t it 


the home grounds? 





RESIDENCE OF W. W. CLINKSCALES, CRAYTONVILLE, S. C. 


This is an unusually attractive home, especially notable for the splendid 
The trees about it, too, give ita very home-like air. 
how much it could be improved by the making of a good lawn and the taste- 


homes have a nice lawn, and that so little attention is paid to the planting of 


Yet, 


strange that so few Southern farm 








































| SEND ox NEW 1912 CATALOG 


post-office address, and we will send you the best 
and most complete farm and home ental oe ever pub- 
lished in the South—full from cover to cover, with 
articles of daily use. We buy in carloads direct from 
the manufacturer, get the bottom price, the best 
goods, the lowest. freight. rate; all of which means 
wholesale prices, little freight, quick delivery. There 
isn’t a concern anywhere that_can_ deliver it’s mer- 
chandise to you as quickly and with so little freight 


c 2 Square Feet 
as we can. Every order received before 12 0’clock is 












: Fore Truck at Equally | shipped bef io %* hav fies: ConTaInsis “i 

r nipped before night. You don’t have to wait four al 

i Low 1C€ Se or five weeks before you get your goods. Our quick No TA Mill Ends 
delivery, low prices and 


quality merchandise have 
brought us such a splendid trade that we have in a 
few years grown to be the largest Mail Order House 
in the South. If you have never traded with us, 
you’ve lost money and so have we, and both will con- 
tinue to do so until you make achange. Until you 
ask us to send you our new 1912 catalog, we cannot 
help you; but the minute you get our book, you’ve 
got the best weapon you could possibly have to de- 
fend yourself from exorbitant prices usually asked 
for everything a farmer uses. Your copy of the 
new catalog is ready to mail the minute you tell 
us you want it. Drop us a post card to-day. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 75 Shockoe Square 
“The South’s Mail Order House” Richmond, - - Va. 


77¢ 
To 
$1.05 


x ( 16 C per Rod 26-in. 























#1 Per Roll of 108 
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Mad 






































| Atlantic Coast Line || Ladies! 


The Standard Railroad of the South 
Ramifies the‘ Nation’s Garden Spot” 
through the States of 


Attention! 


LET all our women 





VIRGINIA GEORGIA : , : 
NORTH CAROLINA ALABAMA : readers bear in mind 
SOUTH CAROLINA FLORIDA that we guarantee the re- 


liability of all advertising 
in The Progressive Far- 
mer. Read our announce- 
ment on page 2. If you 
only say when ordering, 
“T saw your ad in The 
Progressive Farmer,”’ 
then you or your husband 
can order anything from 
any advertiser and be as 
safe as if you were buying 
face to face with the man- 
ufacturer. 


| You can save money, 
too, by buying direct from 
our advertisers. Look 
over the ads every week 
for yourself, and tell your 
husband of those that 
should interest him. 


Four Famous Trains. | 

“NEW YORK AND FLORIDA SPECIAL” 

(January to April) 
“FLORIDA & WEST INDIAN LIMITED” | 
“PALMETTO LIMITED” 
“COAST LINE FLORIDA MAIL” | 

Dining cars, ala carte service. All year 
. round through service from New York to 
Port Tampa and Knights Key, connecting 
with steamships to and from Havana. 

For beautifully illustrated booklets and 
copy of the *‘Purple Folder,”’ address 


W.J.CRAIG, T.C. WHITE, 


Passenger Traffic General Passenger 
Manager. Agent. 


Wilmington, N. C. 




















P 7 ’ 
It is a PEERLESS---Don’t Forget IT. 
A pea huller that gets all the peas, threshes Sorghum 

seed, Kaffir Corn, Castor and Velvet Beans. A boy can 

runit. Indestructible teeth. Write for booklet. 


PEERLESS PEA HULLER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 










Keep in Touch With the Outside 
World. 


(Continued from page 15.) 
than to read the splendid agricul- 
tural and home papers, religious pa- 
rers and books and familiarize our- 
selves with literature. 

The grand magazines of to-day 
with their monthly visits are fine 
messengers into our homes and 
hearts. World’s Work tells what 
people are doing everywhere. Good 
Housekeeping informs us of best 
methods in the home. Sunset tells 
of the Pacific Coast and the great 
preparations being made for the Pan- 
ama Exposition, which we should ail 
attend. Then Travel Magazine, by 
splendid illustrations and beautifully 
vritten articles brings even the “re- 
gions beyond’”’ before our mental vis- 
ion. Modern Priscilla makes plain 
to us dainty and exquisite fancy work, 
while The Delineator tells us how to 
make the new dress we have bought 
so that the expensive modiste may be 
avoided and that amount saved for 
other things. MARGARET. 





OUR DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
COURSE. 


Cooking Vegetables and Cereals. 


Q. What elements of vegetable 
tissues make them important in the 
diet? 

A. Water, mineral matter and our 
supplies of starch and sugar. 

Q. What is cellulose? 

A. Cellulose is a fibrous material 
found in plants, enclosing the starch 
and sugar cells of the plant tissue. 

Q. What objects are to be attained 
in cooking vegetables? 


























Keep a file of your papers this year. 


A. To soften this woody fiber is 
the main object in cooking vege- 
tables. 

Q. How does the preparation of 


the vegetable before cooking often- 
times improve the cooked product? 

| A. (a) Strongly flavored vegeta- 
bles, remove skin and soak in cold 
| water for an hour or two before cook- 
ing. (b) Young vegetables should be 
cooked in small amounts of water. 
(c) Wilted vegetables may be washed 
or soaked in water or wrapped in 
a damp cloth, placed in a refrigera- 
| tor or where a draft of air may blow 


upon them. (d) Dried vegetables 
should be soaked before cooking. 
Q. In general, what method of 


| cooking should be applied to vege- 
tables? 


| 
| 
| 


A. The same as that applied to 
| meat, but must be adapted to the 


| composition and condition of the in- 
dividual specimen. 





Q. What food properties are found 
in grains? 

A. They are from two-thirds to 
three-fourths starch, seven to 15 per 
cent protein, 1 to 10 per cent fat, 1 
per cent mineral matter, 10 to 12 per 
cent water. 

Q. Wkat methods should be 
lowed in cooking cereals? 

A. The first cooking should be 
rapid, directly over the fire for five 
minutes. Then cook slowly, closely 
covered; but do not stir. Long cook- 
ing renders the food more digestible. 

Q. Give measurements, of liquids 
and flour necessary for: 

(a) Batter—One measure of flour 
to one of liquid. 

(b) Muffin Mixtures—Two 
ures of flour to one of liquid. 

(c) Soft Dough—Three measures 
of flour to one of liquid. 

(d) Pastry—Four measures’ of 
flour to one of liquid. 

Q. Why are leavening or lighten- 
ing agents used in doughs? 

A. Because they are rendered more 
palatable and digestible. 

Q. What agents are used for ren- 
dering dough light? 


fol- 


meas- 


A. The mechanical introduction 
of air; addition of eggs; by folding of 
pastry or in aerated bread by in- 
troduction of gas; by use of yeast 


plant the growth of which fills the 
dough with gas; the chemical combi- 
nation of a bicarbonate of soda with 
an acid substance. 





Another Mother’s Views On Diet 
and Clothing. 


HAVE read with much _ interest 

Mrs. Gatlin’s and Mrs. Ward’s let- 

ters published lately in The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 

I rather agree with Mrs. Gatlin in 
regard to diet and medicine. None 
of my children have ever taken off 
their shoes in the winter without 
bad results. They have sometimes 
during a warm spell persuaded me 
to let them go barefooted and I have 
invariably had a case of sore throat 
on hand. 

Mrs. Ward says she attributes her 
children’s escape of pneumonia, croup 


and other diseases to the grace of 
God. I think that God intends for 


us all to be well, and it is only when 
we break some law of nature that we 
have to suffer. I think that health, 
or most anything else is in our own 
hands. Vhen we over-eat or allow 
our children to over-eat, sickness is 
sure to follow. 

It is claimed that the Americans 
are gluttons and that we bolt our 
food. Children can be taught to eat 
heard 


right as well as wrong. I 


- a 
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one physician say that if there were 
no hogs in the United States, most of 
the doctors would have to go out of 
pusiness. I sometimes think that 
what he said was true. Most of the 
sickness is in the winter. Then our 
tables are filled with sausage and 
spare-ribs. We let our children eat 
all they want of this and a 
spell of sickness and often death is 
the result. 


While I believe in getting a doc- | 
tor, and that quick, when in need of | 


one, I don’t favor the regular habit 
of giving medicine. I truly feel sorry 
for a child that is dosed eternally. 
Every little ‘‘ailment’’ is doctored 
and dosed till their constitutions are 
so weakened, when they do get sick, 
they are not able to combat the 
ravages of disease. 

I think there ought to be a law 
against the use of patent medicines, 
on helpless children at least. There 
is many a little grave to-day that was 
filled because some mother’ used 
soothing syrup and other patent 
“dopes’’ on her children. 

They are generally bern healthy, 
and if we leave them alone as far 
as medicine is concerned, they will 
stay that way. It is natural for a 
baby to have hives; you may rest 
assured that there is something in 
the mother’s milk to bring them out, 
and whiskey, sulphur, catnip, or any- 
thing else is unnecessary. 

In regard to clothing, I find that 
to dress ‘‘with the weather” is best; 
when warm, wear less; when cold, 
more. 





For children, some warm sacks are | 
good. Have them wear them when | 
it turns cold, then as the weather | 


moderates they can take them off. 

Give a child plenty fresh ai 
wholesome food, plenty of good frui 
and you will find use for very little 
medicine. 


r, 
t 


’ 


MRS. C. E. ROBINSON. 
Pelican, La. 


Use the South’s Own Shortening. 
\ ITH the first introduction of cot- 

tonseed oil as a cooking fat, 
the great pork packers started a 
propaganda as to the alieged un- 
wholesomeness of the new product. 
The next move of the packers was 





to mix the cheaper cotton oil with | 
hot fat and continue to sell as hog | 


fat. Then when the pure food law 
came along and cotton oil had to be 
sold as such, it bloomed out under 
all kinds of new names. Hog fat 
still held its own as to price; but 
just why nobody seems to know, 
mless it be that the great mass of 
consumers has not yet been con- 
vinced that cotton oil is superior 
from every standpoint.—Yorkville 
(S. C.) Enquirer. 


Simplify Your Home Grounds. 
se enclose your property with 
hedges. Irregular borders of 
trees and shrubs are better. Hedges 
cut up a landscape end ruin it with 
their hard, artificial lines. Borders 
harmonize with the environment, 
Nave variety, and give interest the 
year round. Don’t bisect your lawn 
With a drive or avenue. 
Don’t set trees and shrubs in 
Straight lines, except where abso- 


‘utely necessary, as on streets; group 
them. 





Don’t make a circle in the lawn 
around every shrub. Plant bushes 
in borders or beds. 

Don’t trim every bush into a ball, 
cube or pyramid. Allow trees and 
Shrubs to assume natural forms.— 
Country Life in America. 


Teach Children the Habit of Cor- 
rect Speech. 

W MEN our children first began to 

talk, we noted every grammati- 
cal error in their speech and cor- 
rected it kindly and courteously, 
then and there. If one of them 
Said, “I seen,” we had him to repeat 
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KAU WORKS, 
SALTVRLLE. Va, 
Se oe 














“Our Hat Is In The Ring!” | 


Our piatform will be announced at this time next week in this paper. 





























the words over and say, “I saw,’’ 
and so on through the list of verbs 
that were used in the wrong place. 
The pronoun in the first person is one 
of the hardest to straighten out in 
children’s conversation, but by con- 
stant watching we broke them from 
saying, ‘‘me and him,’”’ or ‘‘me and 
you.”’ The two negatives together 
was another stumbling block, and we 
often heard “I haven’t got none,” or 
“vou shan’t have none.”” By having 
them go over the words and change 
them to their proper places, -they fi- 
nally became accustomed to using 
them in that way. 

After they started to school, this 
training was of much value to them 
as the study of grammar and rhetoric 
hes never been any trouble to them, 
and their work on examination pa- 
pers has received merit on account 
of correct expression. 

The habit of slovenly speech is 
eosily formed and, when once 
formed, is very hard to eliminate. 
The very best way to prevent it is 
to begin while children are smali and 
easily impressed and take pains to 
show them their mistakes. 

We had a hearty laugh once when 
our little three-year-old boy came 
in in high glee with a bucket of ber- 
ries a negro woman had brought 
him, ‘Oh! mamma,” he said, ‘‘look, 
Mary fotch me some berries.”’ 

Just what Mary had told him out 
at the gate, he repeated to us. 

MRS. C. H. RUST. 

Pelican, La. 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 
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9181—Boys’ Suit.—Sizes: 
36-inch material for 


Four-Gore Skirt.—Sizes: 
30 inches waist measure. 





9148—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist Suit.—Sizes: 
4 inches bust measure. 
requires 6 yards of 36-inch material for 


8916—Ladies’ Aproen.—Sizes: small, me- 
dium, lI: e. It requires 34 vards of 36- 
inch ma ial for the medium size. 

Patterns, 10c. cach. Address all orders 
to Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Raieigh, N. C. 

Ti Reci 
nl 
iimely Recipes. 
VIENNA CAKE. 

Beat the yolks of four eggs until thick 
and lemon-colored, and add gradually, 
while beating constantly, one cupful of fine 
granulated sugar. Then add thre¢ table- 
Ss one and one- 





mfuls of cold water. Put 















tablespoonfuls of corn arch in a cup, 

fil the cup with pastr flour (sifted 
once). Mix with one and one-fourth tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder and one fourth 
teaspoonful of salt. Combine mixtures, and 
add on teaspoonful of lemon-extract and 
the whites of six eggs, beaten until stiff. 
Turn into a buttered and floured angel-cake 
pan, and bake in a moderate oven from 35 
to 40 minutes. Remove from pan, and cut 
cross-\ to make four lay of 
equal t s. Put between the top and 
bottom la chocolate mocha filling. In 
the center and over top and sides of cake 

1 


a mocha filling, and sprinkle en- 
e with nut brittle. 


MOCHA FILLING. 


Seald two cupfuls of milk in doub!+ boiler. 
Mix one-third cupful, each, of sugar and 
flour, and one-fourth teaspoonful of salt. 
Add milk gradually to mixture, and cook in 
double boiler 15 minutes, stirring constantly 
until mixture thickens, and afterwards occa 
sionally; then cool. Wash one cupful of 
butter, and work until creamy, then add 
cooled mixture and one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls of vanilla. To one-third of the 
mixture add one ounce of melted 
chocolate, for the chocolate mocha filling 
—Woman’s Home Companion 





STUFFED POTTOES. 
3ake sound, round potatoes and cut off a 
small piece of the end. Scoop out the pulp 
and mash well with cream and butter. Fill 
the shells and set back in the oven to get 
light Country Gentleman, 
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£ | better ones. Eggs, $1.50 per 15 P 
BREEDERS’ CARDS HOW THE BOLL-WEEVIL HAS SPREAD. Riis, Apes Nt a 
AND 


White and Columbian Wyandottes, Barred 
and Buff Rocks. Eggs, $1 per 15. Nannie 
Parks, Glass, N. C. 


For § 
ty Whit 
jaying 
Hickory 


Barred Plymouth Rocks—You can't fi 








ay 
o | ey roe te dor 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE arr 











Pure-bred Barred Plymouth R0cks—Pyl- 














We will insert ads for our Progressive lets, $1 Sees, $1 for 15 a 
j a Re tae a , 5. Samue ¢ 

Farmer readers in this department and Headerscavitte, “ o. luel Rau, 

in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a s. C. 

word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a White Minorca Eggs—13, $1.50 per cen 

word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, Pekin Duck eggs, $1, 13. a it greeny placed 

13 cents, etc. Each word, number or in- R. 3, Greensboro, N. C. - Johnson, parlins 

itial (including name and address) count- Renan 

ed as a separate word. Send cash with White Wyandottes—Cocker Reco 

N . erels, 2: P 
order. If the rate seems high, remember $5. Satisfaction or money back.” Srane famed 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to Hutchison, Herndon, Va. . rank ed. $1. 





send your ad. by letter to each home to Johnsol 
which we carry it at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 
S/S 





Buff Wyandotte Eggs—Fifteen $3 
yan § ’ - Piser’ 
famous Strain. Solid buff. Beauties. Will 
Kids, Huntersville, N. C. 


3uy 




















Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. M 
M. Z . amm 
White turkeys; Toulouse geese van 


HELP WANTED. 














' A Address, 

Agents Wanted— For The _ Progressive John C. Fowke, Baldock, S. C. . Rocks, 
Farmer and our books, “Fertilizing for = teen. 
Profit,’ “A Southerner in Europe,” and Eggs Black and Buff Orpingtons, Rhode Sons, ( 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” Island Reds, and Buttercups. $1.50 for 15 — 


Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive eggs. C. S. Tait, Brunswick, Ga. 


Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





Hutchin’s Prize-winning Strain P< 
itehi Z s -eckin 
Ducks—$3 pair. Eggs, $1.50 sitting. Bd. 
ward Hutchins, Covington, Ga. 














































































































MISCELLANEOUS. 



































































































































































































































































































































Mott 
Twenty H.P. Gasoline Engine—$250.00. W. P F S. C. White Leghorns, Exclusively—Reg¢ urgs, 
T. Pratt, Port Royal, Va. This map shows the eastward and northward $1.50 per 15, or $7 per 100. Oak Grom white 
| progress of the boll-weevil since i892 when it Poultry Farm, Randleman, N. C, ston, | 
Magnolias, Box Bushes, 25 cents, postpaid. | first came into public notice in southern Texas. Biack Orci Se 
Chas. Deaton, Carthage, N. C. | Judging from the past, its spread over the whole Cot- ive, sh.56 White Wennmotee a ae dies 
For Sale Cheap—Twenty H.P. Dayton | ton Belt is simply a matter of time. The wise farmer Crouse Poultry Yard, Crouse, N. ‘gues si ing st 
Gasoline Engine. J. N. Terry, News Ferry, living outside the weevil’s present range will get ready = A = wick * 
Va. for it before it comes. BY Cc. W hite Leghorns—Very best stock. “pre 
i ; ; . Eggs, $1.50 per 15. Laying pullets, $1.50 ord 
Bargain — Power Sorghum Outfit — Cost Cecil Hickman, Granite Falls, N. Cc. _ sis pure-b 
e175 3 , ‘ © ay ee j nu , . . 
$150. Good as new. Chan Fries, Salisbury, horn e 
N. C: Wanted—Young registered Jersey bull. W. | Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs—$1 for Buckeyes—Best winter layers. Cockerelg Yard, 
Fifty Acres—Good red soil, on good road. | H. Davenport, Deep Run, N. C. 15. I. R. Clifton, Neuse, N. C. and a few hens for sale. Eggs, $1.50 per ae 
Near good town. D. Redwine, Mocksville, | | 5. T. L. Robertson, Rowland, N. C. anh 
N.C. Duroc Pigs at a Bargain—Registered if | Pure-Bred Buff Cochin Cockerels, $1 each. * , As 
desired. W. G. Honeycutt, Gold Hill, N. c. | E+ 14 Herman, Louisburg, N. C. _Fishel’s World's best White Wyandottes to lay. 
Porch Columns—Center-bored. You can | direct. Price, $4 and $5 per trio. Eggs, and P 
save money by ordering from Wm. Rogers, For Sale—Duroc Cherry Red Hogs, all R. I. Reds, Barred Rock Cockerels—Sire | $1-50 Jas, A. Daniel, Mocksville, N.C. a 
Cameron, N. C. | ages; and Buff turkeys. D. A. Covington, | $5 bird. W. L. Kennedy, Lola, Ky. = Pur 
Gibson, N. C. | Ssgs, $1 dozen, from Ballard strain of Light 
Wanted—A position to manage a good | _ White Wyandotte Fowls—Selected stock. fawn and white Indian Runner ducks. Mrs ve 
sized farm. teferences furnished. Write Registered Berkshire Boars—three months | Marl Valley Farm, Disputanta, Va. J. A. McHugh, Greenville, S. C. Route 7 Patter 
to Box 68 Ware Shoals, N. C. | old up, ten to fifty dollars. Riverside Farm, : ae 
Fort Mill, Ss. C. | White and Golden Wyandotte Birds and Indian Runner Duck Eggs—From 295- ESE 
For Sale—No. 72 Two-row Planet Jr. cul- | ——— 25 ode | Eggs—Miranda Farm, Mt. Ulla, N. C. white-egg strain. 13 for $1.25. Duroc-Jer- Orpin; 
tivator. 7 H.P. vertical boiler. 30th prac- Prize Winners For Sale—Poland Chinas, sey pigs, $10. T. J. Davis, Eidson, Tenn. Comb 
tically new. J. K. Savage, Speed, N. C. any age, and Angus Bulls. Jas. W. Houser, White Orpingtons—Stock and eggs for Fred 
Clemmons, N. C. | sale. B. G. Logan, Kings Mtn., N. C. Maine Experiment Station Strain Barred 
Second-hand Engines and 3oilers For | Plymouth Rocks—Eggs, $1.50 for 15. Socks 8. 
Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P. You make the; <A few pure-bred, registered Berkshire S. C. Rhode Island Red Eggs—$1 for 15. | €Te!s, $2. Geo. H. Sparks, Mitchells, Va $5 pe 
price. E. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Hill, | gilts and boars for sale. Address Latta | Mrs. J. A. Fre ‘r, Hendersonville, N. C. - c : hundr 
B.C. Farm, Yorkville, S. C. a : uk cee Duck Eggs—Great laying peer 
. nepeats : suckeyes—Best winter layers. $1.50 per | 4nd exhibition strains. Write for price li ora 
One 1-horse Acme Harrow—Good as new. For Sale or Exchange—-one donkey, 3|15- M. A. Clark, Jackson Springs, N. ae No. 92, Woman’s College, ‘Gactdsee oe list Eg: 
One bull dog, one year old. Early pcas. ones: old weil Wiel ‘ae Caste | . coe 2unn 
Write for prices. J. W. Batts, Elm City, | 3° : ty Pacer COs SEE git White Wy a ASO Tatu elu an . Get Bese ay : ‘oml 
N.C Bros., Porterdale, Ga. ; hite Vyandottes Exclusively—Eggs, $1 set Eggs From Our Premium-Winning §, q Comb 
pl ¢ per 15. Elmwood Farm, Fort Mill, S. Cc. Cc. White Orpingtons—Write for particulars fiftee1 
Sell Fruit Trees—Big profits by Registered Berkshire Pigs—Choice breed- ‘ = . Edentvood Farm, Route 3, Raleigh, N. Cc. ae ae 
our plan. Liberal terms and_ steady | ins. At fair priccs. Delivered free. Glen- | | Lens ise Chicks and Ducklings — Several Sine es 7 a _ 
i work. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, | View Farm, Keswick, Va. yest breeds. W. S. Barnes, Raleigh, N. C. PP ricigio Comb Buff Leghorns—Won_ two Cc. 
Georgia. : irsts at Asheboro. Eggs, $1 per 15. Cot- Greer 
Two Desirable Black Jacks For J. C, Patton, Charlotte, N. C., has the tage Home Poultry Yards, Millbore, N. Cc and ¢ 
Oyster Shell Lime, sacked, f.o.b. George- | Exchange—Guaranteed breeders. W | best flock of White Runners in America. seat fe N. C. 
town, S. C., $6 per ton. Carload prices on | what you have. J. D. Kennon, Orange | Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs (De- 
appli lauer, Lachicotte & Co., | Zarred Rock Eggs For Sale—$1 for 13. | 8roff strain)—Not inbred. $1.25 pe r sitting Ba 
Waverly Mills, S. C. Holsteins—We have for sale, at all times, | Mrs. E, C. Johnston, Mooresville, N. C., R. 1, | Of 15. D. J. Simmons, Timmonsville SiGe” and 
pure-bred Holsteins; cows, heifers and bull | | eomeaie ever 
Teachers Wanted—All grades and depart- | calves. Jones & Loomis, Newport News, Va. | ggs from B. P. Rock Ringlets, 15 for | ite Wyandottes—Martin-Fisher day 
ments in best Southern schools and colleges. Uraha Poultry Farm, Rich Square, | ‘ s. 238s from breeding pen, $ 50 per 8. C. 
Full information free. Sheridan's Teachers’ serkshires—Pigs from prize-winning stock | Cc | 15. Robert McMurdo, Charlottesville Va 
Agency, Charlotte, N. C. cheap. Nice bred gilt. Cook’s and Simp- | ‘ | ie SiGe Eg 
kins’ Cottonseed, 50c. per bushel, pure. T.| _ Single Comb White and Buff Leghorns— j White Plymouth Rocks—First prize win- Gold 
300kkeeping or Shorthand, $35—Combined | L. Price, Unionville, N. C. Eggs, $1 per 15. J. C. Isenhour, Gold Hill, | M¢rs at all the leading poultry shows Gene 
cours¢ 65. Subjects taught by specialists. | N.C. | $3 and $5 sitting. S. A. Mathiz e, Irmo sc Poul! 
Address the Greensboro Commerciai School, Two Large Young Jacks For Sale Cheap— | | aes City, 
Greensboro, N. C., for literature. One fine 8-year-old stallion, 1,400 pounds. | serkshire Prize-winning Pigs — Cheap. e-bred Silver Laced Wyandottes—1 Se 
One pair 5-year mules, 1,100 pounds. | And one bred gilt. T. L. Price, Unionville, sultry yet for all purposes. Eggs, ‘ Pr 
For Sale or Exchange for peas or soy | A. J. Spencer, High Point, N. C N. C. $2 per 30. E. S. Moore, Saxe, Va Bea 
beans, 5 inch cement drain tile machine and d es toes dese 
2-horse Chattanooga reversible disk plow. Registered Poland Chinas of the big and Pure-bred S. C. Rhode Island Reds—Eggs, | Dark and White Cornish—Prize winners oe 
A. Shanklin, Clemson College, S. C. prolifie type—Service boars, gilts, three ana | *! for 15. Mrs. M. R. Rudisill, Hildebran, | White Rocks, Fishel strain. Send for mat- phis, 
four-months pigs Price and quality guar- ct | ing list. Byron Osborne, Greensboro, N. C. 
Zee Keepers—No excuse for hiving valu- anteed. Dunnlora Farm, Carson, Va. 
able hives of becs in “moth trays’’ when I | Good and Cheap Virginia Homes For Sale | R. C. Rhode Island Reds, Light Brahma 
can sell you a modern, movable frame hive | Breeder of Dual-Purpose Red Poll Cattle | —Apply to J. S Gordan & Co., Baskerville, | SC. White Orpingtons (Cook strain) ‘$1 
for $1. Write for particulars. J. J. Wilder, | —Adapted to North Carolina and Southern | Virgina. | per 15. Nannie Patterson China Grd re 
Cordele, Ga condi 4M veeistered, Inauiries ‘ InN. @ : , lé rove, 
ly answereu. . Esgs—Buff Orpingtons and Silver Laced | one 
vers event Slantera-—Piants cess | Not. | Wyandottes. 16 for e4: A. Perkins, South | ayy hite and Brown Leghorns—Egegs, $1 per 
fourths of all peanuts raised in the country. | Fo a ee ica iT ie ROT REET | Hill, Va. | fiftcen. _ Some beautiful hens, $1 each. No 
: Handle shelled or unshelled seed. Corre- > oo bes ee ooe™ Reo > Duro vere: | ae in-breeding. Mrs. J. J. Thorne, Rocky Mount, 
\ spondence solicited. Ayers Implement Works, Pigs old, - The Berkshires will White Wyandotte For Sale—write, | X:©: 
i eetetabure, Va. be 8 weeks old March 19. Duroc-Jerseys, Up-to-Date Poultry (R. 7) Burling- Ee Gang carers 
> ae ockerels—White Wyandottes, Bar- 





8 weeks old April 14th, 20th. T. H. Crudup, | ton, N. Cc. 
De 


Unequalled opportunities to learn the au- Brttrell, > 
tomobile business ‘and get positions after- | Pedierced Duroc-Jersey Pics—$5. Shoata White Wyandottes—Excellent stock. Fine 
ward, are offered by the Southern Automo- | pred sows and gilts cheap. ian layers. Eggs, $1 per 15. C. E. Julian, Mill- 
bile College, Oak Ridge, N. C. Write for |! pPronze turke $3. Brown Leshorn | 2or® N.C: Young’s Strain White 
particulars to-day. | eg $1, 26; .50, 100. Shady Brook Farm, $1.40 each. sgs, $1 to $2. Indian Runner 

Route 2, Roanoke, Va. : Have Two Fine Chappel-gray Stags I will | ducks, $1.50. Taylor Poultry Yards, Stanley 

Surveying and Mapping Course-—Text- sell for $7 each. Everett W. Brown, Cross | N. C. r re a 


red Rocks, 3rown Leghorns, Buff Orping- 
ge Mrs. H. L. Trevathan, Rocky Mount, 

















Leghorn Hens— 



































































































































































































































t books, best school, $25. Also 1 volume, 24 Registered Hackney Stallion For Sal mi, & <. 
et books, “Book of Knowledge,” an cducation ar of the Grove,” three years old, weigh- __ Rose Comb Rhode Island Eggs—$1.50 and 
; itself, $40. For exchange, pure-bred fowls, | ing 1,375 pounds; 16 heads, 3 inches high. Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Hatch- | $1 for fiftcen. From prize-winning stock. 
ete. E. E. Proctor, Salisbury, N. C. “ine style and action. Color, sorrel with | ing eggs, $1 per fifteen. H. S. | Mrs. John Roderick, Rutherford College, 
blaze face. Also one pair registered Hack- | tress, Va. | 5 E 
Appl No. 1, Ben Davis, $3.75 per bar- | ney black roan mares, full sisters, eight and | 1 CPI = : 
) ; P ‘ C3 x E é s, 1] sisters, gt é s Throughout 1 Seas of i ‘ ‘ ‘on 
rel; No. 2, gen Davis, 50 per barrel, f.o.b. | nine years old, weighing 1,200 pounds each. Choice Brown Leghorns—Stock cheap. An- Brown I ate IE Sopscteley 7 ants — 1 - Sy 
Lenoir, N. C. Going fast. Order if | Fine drivers and will work anywhere. T. O. | conas, eggs, 15, $1. Jno. Stroup, Cherry- | two-y; ar-old stoc aie Tr bg ee ed. 
you want some. An honest pack. Top | Sandy, Burkeville, Va. ville, N. c. Inia aa ae - Furr, Mooresville, 15 
Manor Orchards, Blowing Rock, N. C. er — “ | ccs = d Orie 
-rister Mssex Servic 2 _ sow ir ne sok > > iar > ~_ 
- ’ — — - Ps —S _ x h. rN it aie : Sows in _Buff Orpington and Barred Rock - | Indian Runner Ducks—White eggs, 12, E 
For Sale—Two New Decre Foot-lift pedis and pigs. Pure-bred Poland China | Fifteen for one dollar. Chas. Hackney, Lex- | $1. Rhode Island Reds, 15, $1. White Or- ¢ 
Gang Plows, never used, $40 each. Four | PISS; srade sows in far pigs for pork. | ington, N. C | pingtons, 15, $2. R. M. Kingsley, Gr ille a 
rd John Deere two-horse walking cultivators, | AnSora goats. Rerversii and right-hand | Tenn. sie Eres SANGEAAN SPRY) sufi 
one never used, others a little, $15 each. disc plows; Wvandott« 3rown Leghorn, | Cornish Indians—Farm raised. Eges, par 
TT ar areaeai 7 a Pa iar é * 4 4 3) oh ta - e 2” s ° ’ 
These are bargains. H, Hallock, Live Oaks, | Barred Rock, Rhode Island Red poultry. | $1.50, $1 per 15. Stock for sale. Car! Miller, Fifteen White Leghorn (Williamson) Eggs Der 
Fla. Mammoth Bronze turkeys. All cheap. Sat- | Hartsville, S. Cc. | For Hatching and 100 pounds ate had pate 
RB isfaction or money back. J. E. Coulter, | : | ter shell r EF pounds rs us oa oys- ce 
Be or ¢ - Yonne "se Snrines y ‘ & = ries _ as » Machice e, averly 3’ 
rail Have you $100 to $500 to Invest?—7, 8, 9 | Connelly’s Springs, N. C. Wait! Get My Free Catalog—Buff Leg- | Mills, s. c. , ° fa 
ia or 10 per cent is guaranteed on a thoroughly For Sale—Imported Percheron Stallion horns, White Rocks. Woolley’s, Route 4, | Ma 
am gilt-edge investment for a few—a very few | wejeht sixteen hundred. 8 “ape = } ’| Charlotte, N. C. | Eves From Pure-Bred S. C. White . 
i —wide-awake, progressive farmers who send | ,,» } A ve n sing] * and ‘donkio. : Pal phe nA | | horns—$1.25 for 15 eggs Th Ati ; icicy Kat 
f eet babhaainne Rauahs pack » broke single ¢ doubl air grade : : . a . . -at 5 eggs. The rest he reams 
: seteenctory refe1 Deer. Address, The’) Percheron mares, thteo and four veare old Pure-bred Rhode Island Reds—$1 each, | !ay in the world. Chas. D. Johnston D 
rorressive r) ny . >a o ‘ ’ I « ! s id. ate o* ate rs - | ie - s ‘al, 
‘ rogressiv armer, Raleigh, N. C. Rntihmedokatabore staining Kix vear old | E&es. $1 for fifteen. Miss Annie Flournoy, | ham, N. C. he 
| grade mare, we twelve hundred, due to| ‘ harlie Hope, Va. | Wy 
LIVESTOCK, | foal in May to above li Five-year- | S.C. White Leghorn Eggs For Hatching in 
old high-grade mare, weight fourteen hun- Single Comb Rhod Island Red Eggs— | $1.50 per 15; $7 per 100. All eggs shipped Pur 
/ Berkshire Pigs Cheap—Fairview Farm, | dre d, due to foal in May, to fine imported $1.50 per 15. Stock for Sale—R. D. Redfern, | '™ rie carriers W. E. Elliott, Bellevue, 
S Zoonville, N | Stallion. All good sound mares. Reasonable | Peachland, N. C, | Virginia. 
oe ae lll i jecurice. -J..6, MaNutt West Helstsh &. | 
tegistcred Poland China Pigs for Sale.— | Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, exclu- | ge hi Bs eer Ww _ Leghorns sest _ 
Ona Waters, Lebanon, Tenn. } OMT TRY Rr . sively. Eggs, $1.25 per 15 Vv. CW . hal 44 cena “888, > » hundred. 
f | POULTRY AND EGGS. Siatceuiiia. N.C -, W. - Wooten, | Fertility seeseaem d. Rudisill, Lin- lan 
Ws P -uyv— rora goats r colnton, N. C. 
cane t > ee ee Tae. Brown Leghorn Eggs—$1.25, 15. B. | - 
IeCalla, Loundesville, S. C. | J. Temple, Hickory, Cc. Pure Half-Wild, Half-Bronz Toms— | Fine S. C. Brown Leghorn and §. C, Rhode i 
a RE EE Er - | —— Beautiful specimens, hardy, thoroughly do- | Island Eggs For S: or 15 Hill Re 
tu Percheron Stallion For Sale | White Minorca Eges—$1.2! : vs ane = mane “ses For Sale—1 per 15. Hill oO 
< “Ae 7 . ‘ene ——¢9 per sitting. | mesticated. E. Bellwood, South Richmo | si 4 -_ ‘ky Ss 
cheap—< Dick, Mebane, N. C. Ira Goodman, Concord, N. C. Va. ; : House | nol em M.S ee \ dot 





gaturday, March 23, 1912.] 


ains, $1.75 each. 











For Sale—Soy beans, selected especially 
for seed. Fred P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C. 





Prolific Seed Corn and Pigs For Sale—J. 
W. Morrison, R. 1, Box 22, Waxhaw, N. C. 






































Selected Cottonseed—-From first 
per bushel. J. H. Henley, San- 





ge Plants — $1.25 per 
cheaper. Dixie Plant 


reorgia. 








‘hufas. Improved Spanish and 
ties of peanuts. J. KF. Barwick, 












































Batt’s Four-Eared Prolific Seed Corn For 
Sale—Peck, $1; bushel, $3. O. P. Stallings, 
1 G. 





sates’ Improved Cottonseed For Sale— 
Price, 60 cents per bushel. W. N. Gibson, 
\IeColl. & C 


AJicColl, S. 














White Orpington Cockerels For Sale 








White Leghorn eggs 
, P T 








i aseineeeeneee 
Mottled Anconas, Silver Spangled Ham- 








Leghorns—Mountain-bred: 








. pm Young-Blanchard 
Buff Wyandottes—The 
Begs for hatching from vigorous winter lay- 

















Southern Poultry 





‘ Island Eggs—Won Bulit and Brown Leg- 
at three county fairs. 
$1 per sitting of 15. 








Eggs—From White Orpingtons, 
3rahmas, Barred Rocks and Buck- 








Orpingtons—White, Black, Buff. 
Buff and White : - 
laying strain: 153 prizes in four 


Woman's Coilege, 








Hatching—From 




















Winners—Nothing 


fifteen for $1. E. B. Stradley, Asheville, N. Golden Wyandottes; 








African guinea eggs, 
Brookside Poultry Farm. 


Exhibition Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. 
Orpingtons—Winners 














For Sale—Eggs from the best strain of 











and quick service and price 
ants, Aberdeen, N. 











day order received. C. O. Carter, Varnville, 
8 C. 








as well as profitable if you will use the Philo 





Golden Wyandottes 














Mallory Branch, 














Fine strain of Columbian and Silver Laced 





Light Brahmas, and Brown 











Hatching—Rhode Island 
































Both cockerel and 








wn 








You Want the Best in Poultry? 


























particulars, write, Hy ce 





POULTRY SUPPLIES. 











d Crushed Oyster Shells—For 





One pen direct from Kellers 


























SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
































Harper Alexander, Jr., Scot- 














Cottonseed — 75c. 

















Good Cowpeas For Sale—Prices reason- 
able; different varieties J. <A. Shuping, 
Morganton, N. C. 

Seed Corn—‘'Goodman’s Prolific,’ a 
peck, $2.50 a bushel, f.o.b. Mt. Ulla, Cc 
Jno. K. Goodman. 

For Sale—Seed sweet potatoes, $3 per 38- 


bushel crate, f.o.b. Hiddenite. R. L. Bar- 
ringer, Hiddenite, N. C 








Fast-Growing, Beautiful Shade Trees For 
Sale Cheap—Catalpa “Speciosa.”’ Robert 
McMurdo, Charlottesville, Va. 





Nancy Hall and other sweet potato, toma- 
to, and cabbage plants. Price list free. 
Wakefield Farms, Charlotte, N. C. 








Seed Corn—Cocke’s, Biggs’ 7-Ear, Marl- 
boro Prolific. $2 bushel in ear or shelled. 
Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 





Cabbage Plants—$1 per thousand. Toma- 
to and potato plants in season. 3erkshire 
hogs. Oaklin Farms, Salisbury, N. C. 





Plant Bermuda Grass Now—Unexcelled for 
pasture, lawn, hay, or terrace. Dollar per 
thousand roots. W. R. Hart, Enterprise, S. C. 





Will Exchange eighteen hundred Black 
Walnut Seedlings for cowpeas or best offers. 
Address, Luther Osteen, Hendersonville, N.C. 





Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof. From best 
seed obtainable. Orders filled promptly. F. 
B. Marsh, Marshville, N. C., Route 2. $1 
per 1,000. 





1,090 Bushels Culpepper te-improved 
Big. Boll—At T5ec. per bushel, sacked, f.o.b. 
Will make two bales per acre. D. L. Poole, 
Enoree, S. C. 





Plant Acme Early Prolific Cotton—Staple 
13 Sold past season for 18 cents. Seed, $1 
per bushel. Address, A. M. Huggins, Lamar, 
ar.) 


s. C 








Cottonseed—Johnson’s' improved Prolific 
Cluster. Rust proof. Large 5-lock bolls. 
10 per cent lint. $1 per bushel. H. P. Efird, 
Big Lick, N. C. 





Improved White Dent Seed Corn—Won 
i everywhere exhibited. $4 per bushel. 
ginia White Dent, $2.50. J D. Ragan, 
t. 2, Durham, N. C. 











Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—Of all va- 


rieties, at 7ic. per thousand. Sweet potato 
slips ready April 20. Acme Plant Co., 
Young’s Island, S. C. 





Pure Second-Crop Seed Potatoes For Sale 
Best and earliest varieties cabbage plants. 
vo-year-old Palmetto asparagus roots. N. 
Lb. Dawson, Conetoe, N. C. 








For Sale — Choice Lucretia Dewberry 
Plants, one cent each. Netted $200 per acre 
last year. Pumpkin seed, 50c. per pound. 


Cc. S. Powell, Smithfield, N. C. 





A limited quantity of Cocke’s Prolific and 
Boon County White seed corn for sale, at 
$3 per bushel. Address, Danville Ice Co., 
Ine., Green Williams, Megr., Danville, Va. 





Cook’s Improved Big Boll Cottonseed— 
Crown from pure seed, ginned on farm with 
no other variety. Seed pure. $1.50 per 
bushel. J. H. Barnett, Westminster, 2s 











Upland Long-Staple Cottonseed For Sale— 
Sold 16 cents. 60 cents per bushel. s 
from Clemson College, Tamworths and Berk- 


shire sows, $5 each. G. Cook, Hopkins, S. C. 








For Sale—Mixed Field P 
el; white peas with blaclh s 
bushel, f.o.b. Wilmington, N. C. Samuel 
Bear, Sr., & Sons, Box 3, Wilmington, N. C. 











Cabbe , tomato seed-bed, transplanted 
and potted, strawberry, black raspberry, and 
z plants, asparagus and rhubarb roots, 
radish sets. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, 














Plant Artichokes—to carry hog 





through 





January, February, March. Good acre will 
gxrow from §00 to 1,000 Ibs pork. Only $1 
per bushel. A. C. Hathaway, Washington, 
N.. Cy 











pkins’ Cottonseed—Grown from select- 





ed seed. Thirty bales from 20 acres. Two 
or more bushels, fifty cents per bushel. Long 
staple, one dollar. gE. O. McGowan, Elm 


Cty, N.C. 





t Planting Seed For Sale @ $1 per 

100 bushels Hill’s Prolific, 100 bush- 
‘ mpkins’ Prolific, 200 bushels Toole’ 
Prolific, 25 bushels Allen’s Silk. A. T. Ty- 
gart, Nashville, Ga. 














Jumbo Seed Peanuts—$5.50 for 





f« b Most popular variety 
g g yielder. Commands highest 
price. Ten bags, $5 bag. R. H. Saunders, 


Route 3, Franklin, Va. 





Cleveland Early Big 3011 Cottonseced— 
Pure. Ginned on private gin. $1 per bush- 
el. In 10-bushel lots and over, 75c. per bush- 
el. J. C. Brooks, care Merchants’ & Plant- 
rs’ Bank, Griffin, Ga. 


Field-selected and re-selected Cocke's Pro- 
corn, from 100-bushel corn. 





booking orders for sweet 























veet potato slips of 











eanuts For Sale—A limited quanti- 


dress The Edenton Peanut Co., Edenton, 
INe Cy 











Cottonseed — Cleveland's 


Hipp, Greenville, Ga., 











improved two-e@red corn $3 bushel, $1 peck. 
Vv 





Potato Plants for spring delivery— 


large or small, given careful attention. 
bage plants now ready. 





bushels Marlboro 





bushels this corn, $3 per bushel, $1 per peck. 





s Short-stem Prolific. 









































«4 Jeffries, Goldsboro, N. 





Bermuda Grass Roots— 




















Comb Brown Leghorn Hens, s>- 





(Other Exchange Ads on Page 31.) 
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Let the Boys Help 
in the Plowing 


Any boy who can drive a team 
straight can plow with the Lovejoy 
Reversible Sulky Plow. Can turn 
out just as good a job as a man, be- 
cause the plow does it all. On hillside é 
or level land the work is equally good. Turns the land all one way—leaves 
no dead furrows nor unsightly ridges. Will do more work than any other 
form of plow and the draft is lighter than a walking plow doing equal 
work. They are made of tempered steel, guaranteed for five years. 

The simple, solid construction of 


Walter A.Wood Cambridge Plows 


frees them from the need of constant repairs. The superb turn of the 
mould boards, the long handles, the light draft, make plowing with a 
Cambridge a real pleasure. Let us prove it to you. 


Send for Big Special It will show you just the plow that 
will do your work the best it can 
Plow Book---FREE b: done. ”— 


Run a WALTER A. WOOD DISC HARROW over your plowed field. 
It will give you even eultivation becavse the disc gangs are flexible and 
move independently. No other harrow is made this way. The draft is so 
low there is no neck weight to t:ke your horse’s strength. One lever 
operates everything. 

Our Spie-tooth Harrow has relief springs which save the teeth from 
breakage. The teeth are triangular ; while one edge is being used, the 
others are being sharpened by the soil. The ‘‘Climax,’’ ‘““Horse Shoe’”’ and 
Wood frame spring to both harrows are unequalled by any other similar 
harrows made. We want you to know about our complete line of harrows. 
We want you to 


¢ 4 
Write fer Free Harrow Cataicg 
when you write for our oth: r book. Fi 
and get it mailed today. 


Reaping Machine Co. 


Hutchison-Seborn & Hipp, Chariotte, N. C. 
Box 254 Hoosiek falis, N. ¥. 


Walter A. Wood Mowing & Ff 


| 
| 





Fill out the coupon && 





WALTER A. WOOD M. & R. M. Co., 
Send me Plow and Harrow Catalogs. 








THE MACHINE MOST NEEDED BY THE FARMERS 
$2,000 Saved on 200 Tons of Fertilizer. 









Washington, Ga., 
Dixie Giant Fer- June 30, 1912. 
tilizer Mixer Carmica!l Mfg. Co.. 
with Elevator Union City, Ga. 
and Sacker Gentlemen: The Dixie Giant 
Fertilizer Mixer I bought from 
you this spring does all you 
claim for it, mixing the different 
ingredients as well as any one 


could wish, 
dition of the 


the mechanical con- 
guano after mixing 


being as good as that which is 
made by the larger mixers. I 
mixed about 260 tons for my 
own use this scason, using ni- 





trate of soda, muriate of potash, 
cottonseed meal, and acid, mak- 
ing about a 10-4-4 goods, at a 


saving of at least $10.00 per ton, 
using steam power to operate 
the mixer, giving from two to 
three hands all! they could do to 


shovel the guano out of the way 

of the machine. I first mixed 

the soda and potash on the floor before putting in the hopper, there being only 

three hoppers on the machine. Any One will soon learn to adjust it so as to get 
the different proportions to make any grade they wish, Yours very truls 


M. M. SIMS. 
We have prepared to [ill all orders promptly. Write us at once for prices 
and catalog giving cuts and complete description of the Dixie Giant Fertil- 
izer Mixer, and learn how to save $5 to $7 per ton on your fertilizers, and 
also how to increase their vaiue from 25 per cent to 50 per cent. 


CARMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box D, Union City, Ga. 











THE OAKS LIME AND FERTILIZER 
SOWER BEST BY EVERY TEST. 


rious widths. 
clogs—Fuily Guaranteed. 
der. 


BEST SOWER MADE. 
SATISFIED. THE PRICE ES RiG 





The Sower without a Fault. 


THE OAKS MFG. CO., 


or time prices on request. 


New Bern, N. 








Sows lime, ashes, plaster and ALL 
commercial fertilizers, 100 to 500 lbs. 
per acre, broadcast or in rows of va- 

Goed Capacity —light draft — never 

I Very simple 
—nothing to break or get out of or- 


Distributing Outlet close to ground 
EVERY CUSTOMER 


Full particulars and special low cash 


Cc. 


| stand 
| harrow, with the teeth slanting back 
| at a slight angle, will greatly reduce 











IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, OR IF YOU WISH TO RUY 


ANYTHING, 
EXCHANGE WILL MAKE fT EASW FOR YOU. 
SMALL, THE RETURNS IMMEDIATE. 


A SMALL DISPLAY “2P GR A 


NOTICE IN OUR FARMERS’ 
THE COST WILL BE 


| done 

| enough 
| tion prope 
| entirely dispe: 


GET A SECTION HARROW. 

Put It to Work While the Land is 
Being Broken and Keep It Going 
Until Crops Get a Start. 


HE use of the section or lever 
harrow cannot be too strongly 
urged at this season. From now on 
each day’s breaking should be im- 
mediately followed by the harrow 
because the soil will pulverize to 
best advantage at that time and the 
resulting mulch will tend to hold the 
moisture near the surface where it 
will readily germinate the seeds 
when they are put in the ground. 
The continued use of the harrow, 
between the times of breaking and 
planting, will greatly improve the 
seed-bed, both by maintaining a 
mulch and by preventing the growth 
of grass and weeds, leaving the land 
at planting time in the best possible 


| condition. 


Of course, where the plowing is 
done as late as the greater part of 
it will be done this year, from the 
force of necessity, it will be practi- 
cally impossible to obtain a firm 
seed-bed, but the nearest approach 
to it can best be obtained by repeat- 
ed shallow cultivation. To this end 


' the land should be harrowed once a 


week and also immediately following 


| every rain. 


In order to accomplish this there 
should be at least one section har- 
row to every 40 acres in cultivation; 
which would represent an investment 
of about 25 cents an acre and a sav- 
ing of quadruple that amount in lat- 
er cultivation, allowing every foot 
of the cultivated land to be gone over 
thoroughly in two days. 

Notwithstanding that this is a sec- 
tion harrow article, I cannot let pass 
the opportunity to mention a very 
excellent implement, known as the 
Campbell sub-surface packer. It 
consists of a series of heavy cast iron 
wheels with sharp V-shaped rims 
which when run over freshly plowed 
land, sink down several inches in 


| the soft ground, compacting the low- 
| er part of the furrow slice and leaving 


the upper inch or two fine and loose. 


| With this tool and the frequent use 


of the section harrow the nearest ap- 
proach can be had to a perfect seed- 
bed and much that has been lost, by 
failure to break in the fall, can be 
regained. 

After the crops have been planted 
and the section harrow has more 


| than paid for itself in the preparation 


of the land, it now comes to its real 
usefulness and figures to its greatest 
economical advantage. 

If a packing rain should imme- 
diately follow planting, the rapid and 
thorough use of this premier of la- 
bor-saving tools, to break the crust, 
will insure a stand where neglect to 
use it might result in a failure. 

After the crops are up, and while 
the cotton is being brought to a 
with the hoe, the use of the 


the amount of hoeing, allowing the 
hand work to be done with the great- 
est ease and dispatch; in the case 
of corn the harrow can be used until 
the plants are 10 to 12 inches high, 
or until the stalks begin to joint. In 
the latter case, where the work is 
thoroughly and frequently 

and the subsequent cultiva- 
ivy handled, hoeing can be 
eed with. 


i want to cali attention to the fact 


that the harrow not only does good 
and economical ork but that by 
the rapidity with which the land can 
be gone over, it admits of the work 
being done at the most opportune 
time. In cultivation there is a eon- 
dition of the soil following rains, 
when it is just right for the harrow 


and when it will pulverize to the best 
| advantage. In depending on slower 
and less efficient tools, the critical 
time will have passed before the 
ground can be covered. 

The section harrow is a tool for 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


every one, whether he is farming on 
10 or 10,000 acres. It is one too} that 
is arbitrarily necessary to good farm. 
ing. Here in the Delta, under our 
negro cropping system, there should 
be at least one harrow to every two 
or three tenants and its use should 
be insisted upon. Where land hag 
been ridged up in breaking, the hap. 
row can be used to advantage in flat. 
tening the ridges. 

While you are figuring on a way 
to meet the weevil invasion and the 
demand for more intensive cultiyg. 
tion at the minimum of cost, if you 
will give this simple implement q 
little serious consideration, looking 





on it as an investment of 25 or 39 

cents an acre, it cannot fail to appeal 

to your practical mind. 
BRADNER J. MOORR, 





How Tillage Adds to Soil Fertility, 
(ow increases the fertility of 

soils. Tillage, in the sense jp 
which it is used here, signifies 
any operation of stirring and 
pulverizing the soil by means of 
plows, harrows, cultivators or any 
other implement, either before or 
after the seed is sown. The most 
noticeable result of tillage is that 
the soil is made finer, the large lumps 
being broken up into smaller parti- 
cles, and in this way nature’s work 
in the formation of soils is ae 
celerated. 

The plant is dependent upon the 
root-hairs for its supply of mineral 
food and, as these hairs grow only 
between and around the soil grains, 
it is apparent that they can feed only 
on the surfaces of these particles. 
Good tillage increases the amount 
of surface exposed to the roots 
by breaking the large lumps into 
small grains; and the more complete 
the pulverization, the larger the area 
from which the plant can obtain its 
food. Tillage not only increases the 
amount of surface on which the 
plants can feed, but at the same time 
enlarges the water supply by giving 
the soil greater capacity for holding 
moisture. 

One of the chief problems of agri- 
culture is to maintain a proper de- 
gree of moisture in the soil, which is 
done by shallow and regular tillage. 
Plowing the ground late in the fall 
tends to save the moisture, as the 
loose ground turned up by the plow 
prevents loss of water by evapora- 
tion. Lastly, tillage is useful in de 
stroying weeds. Weeds should not 
be permitted to grow because they 
rob the crop of its moisture and plant 
food. CONWAY GARDNER. 





Let Air Into the Soil. 


IR plays an important part in the 

soil. The roots of plants must 
have oxygen or the plants will die 
Oxygen helps to break up the soil par- 
ticles and liberates the plant food 
contained in them. Many of the de- 
sirable chemical changes in the soil 
are due to the action of soil bac- 
teria. If these bacteria do not have 
sufficient air their growth and ac 
tion will be reduced. In order for 
air to circulate freely in the soil 
there must be good drainage, the 
land must be deeply plowed and then 
well cultivated. To a certain extent 
the soil breathes. When water sinks 
into the soil it drives the air present 
out and pulls fresh air in after it. 
Changes of temperature causes the 
air to expand and contract and in 
this way changes the air in the soil. 
The advantage of a well-drained and 
cultivated soil over one filled with 
stagnant water, or with a brick-like 
surface crust can readily be seen. 

CHAS S. WADSWORTH. 

In an advanced bulletin of the 
agricultural statistics of Virginia, 
collected at the thirteenth census, 
and issued by Census Director Dut- 
ant, it is shown that during the past 
decade the farming lands have im 
creased from $10.08 to $20.24 @ 
value per acre.—J. M. Bell. 
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THE SHOP-MAN’S CORNER. 








ONCE heard Prof. C. L. Newman 
I read a paper on ‘‘The Crime of Gul- 
leying,”’ and that is exactly what it is. 
No man has a right to rob coming 
generations by letting the land wash | 
away. Read again what Prof. Newman 
wrote last week about the Mangum 
terrace. Properly made, these ter- 
races would prevent many gullies; 
and the common ditch-and-bank ter- 
race arrangement is a sin against 
the beauty of nature and a solid 
obstruction in the path of economical 
farming. Speaking of gullies, too, 
Iam just wondering why some pro- 
gressive tile manufacturer doesn’t 
proceed to demonstrate that a few 
well-laid under-drains will keep even 
a steep hillside from washing. May- 
be they will not; but I am convinced 
that they will, and, as soon as I get 
the time and money, I am going to 
make the experiment if no one else 
will. 


The Shop-Man trusts that you 
wrote your Congressman and your 


Senators about the parcels post last 


Monday. If you didn’t, you can do 
it yet and make it count just the 
same. Remember that a reasonable 


rate of postage on small parcels will 
be worth dollars to you in the course 
of a year. It will enable you to buy 
many things you cannot now get 
without paying almost as much as 
the cost of the article in transporta- 
tion charges, and it will enable you 
to sell a good many things—eggs, 





butter, chickens, fruits, fancy vege- 


tables, etc.,—-to consumers in near-by | 
towns or even in more distant cities. | 
Every other civilized country has this | 
We do not have it sim- ' 


convenience. 
ply because of the opposition of the 
express companies, which now have 
a practical monopoly of this business, 
and which offer the farmers almost 
no service at all, because of the in- 
ertia of those politicians who are ‘‘so 
conservative that they are afraid to 
sweep down the cobwebs lest the 
roof should fall,’’ and because of the 
trumped-up opposition of retail mer- 
chants who would, in the long run, 
benefit by it, as all honest business 
must inevitably benefit by better 
transportation facilities. Now is the 
time to act. Write those letters to- 
day. 


Some readers, perhaps, may think 
that we have too much to say about 
certain things, and we admit that we 
feel compelled to give a lot of space 
to some matters about which it 
should be necessary for us to say 
very little. Take this matter of tick 
eradication. If all Southern farmers 
realized what a great hindrance the 
cattle tick is to agricultural progress 
and if all were helping carry on the 
great work of eradication, we could 
let the matter pass with a note now 
and then recording the progress of 
the work. Unfortunately such is not 
the case. Whole States are indiffer- 
ent; some farmers and some coun- 
ties are actively opposing the work. 
They are opposing it, of course, only 
because they do not realize how ex- 
pensive, how unprogressive, how 
foolish it is for them to remain be- 
low the quarantine line and let the 
ticks continue to feast upon their 
cattle. This being the case, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer just must keep up 
the fight until the quarantine line is 


put where it belongs—in the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


; Don’t fail to read Mr. W. T. Cutch- 
in’s letter in this issue. It is a very 
readable letter and ought to make 
you do some thinking. Don’t think 
that I agree with all of it, for I don’t. 
I do not believe that the remedy for 
low cotton is more cotton, and when 
@ man advises a farmer who has land 
adapted to a particular crop to rely 
entirely or almost entirely on that 
crop, he seems to me to be flying in 
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i\Cottolene? 


It isn’t the quantity of food you eat, but ™ 


Y You insure your Life ~ 
Why not insure your Health 


by using 
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that portion of it that digests that brings health 
and strength. 

Lard-soaked food never has been, never can 
be digestible and nourishing, because of the hog 
fat it contains. 


Cottolene is far more healthful than lard 
because Cottolene is a vegetable product, makes 
food rich without being greasy, and can easily 
be digested by the stomach of a child. 

They say the way to a man’s heart is 
through his stomach. People who have used 
and are using Cottolene for all shortening and 
frying purposes say that the way to health is , 
through the use of Cottolene. ; 

Cottolene is the most economical shorten- 
ing, because it goes one-third farther than 
butter or lard. 


Made only by 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


V 








the face of both reason and exper- 
ience- Still we have heard so much 
about the reduction of cotton acre- 
age and have had so many impracti- 
cable plans for this reduction pre- 
sented to us, that it may be well to 
hear from a man who still believes 
in cotton—and still more cotton. 


If the average corn crop in 
The Progressive Farmer’s territory 
should be increased five bushels to 
the acre, just think what it would 
mean in added prosperity and self- 
respect. And it can be done this 
very year. It is too late now to make 
a fertile soil for the corn, but not 
too late to break much of the land 
well, to prepare a good seed-bed, to 
plant good seed, to use the harrow 
after planting and to cultivate with 
cultivators instead of plows, and as 
often and as long as the corn needs 
it instead of four times. If these 
things were done, the five bushels of 
increase would come. We couldn’t 
get such poor yields of corn if we 
didn’t do positively bad farming. 


How did you like the article two 
weeks ago which said, ‘‘Southern 
Soils Are Too Poor to Grow Corn?’’ 
How do you like the one this week 
which says, ‘‘We Do Not Know How 
to Grow Corn?” Not very flattering, 
I admit; but are not both statements 
true? You know they are, and I be- 
lieve you will admit that the one to 
come next week, “‘Corn Not a Good 
Money Crop,” is also true. We may 
just as well face the facts about corn. 
It perhaps the greatest of all feed 
crops, but it is a crop for good farm- 
ers, for good land and for home con- 
sumption. 


The prizes for letters to our Soil 
Fertility Special were awarded as 
follows: W. L. Collins, Meansville, 
Ga, $5; R. P. Alexander, Goode’s 
Ferry, Va.; Agnew Webster, Green- 
ville, S. C.; T. J. Davis, Bidson, 
Tenn., $2.50 each. We are publish- 
ing another batch of letters on this 
important subject this week and have 
still others to come later. 











Sold by 
Best 
Dealers 
Everywhere 

















Made by 
Oxford 
Buggy Co., 
Oxford, N. C. 














Three Things Your Wife Should Have 


OR the convenience of the house- 

wife, I would suggest three 
things in particular: A good roomy 
kitchen, plenty of good water close 
at hand, and an abundance of well- 
seasoned stovewood. Many other- 
wise good homes are provided with 
a miserable excuse for a _ kitchen, 
which is nearly always too small and 
often an open, ramshackle affair, cold 
in winter and hot in summer. The 
kitchen, where the housewife spends 
such a great part of her time, should 
be as good as any other room in the 
house, and should be provided with 
closets, shelves and tables for her 
convenience. 


A good cistern, as near the kitchen 
door as possible, will provide enough 
water for cooking and washing, while 
another should be kept for drinking 
purposes exclusively. Water-works 
may be all right but they are expen- 
sive. A cistern costs very little, and 
with a little care, it will furnish an 
abundant supply of pure, wholesome 
water the year round. 


There is nothing that will lighten 
the care of the housewife more than 
a constant supply of dry and well- 
seasoned stovewood. It should be 
cut several months before needed and 
stowed in a dry place and will thus 
insure quicker meals and greater 
happiness on the part of the mis- 
tress of the home. 

ARTHUR B. PRESLEY. 


If you don’t see what you want advertised, 
write us. 








[| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 


FEATHER BEDS. 








nice, 
The 


Feather Beds—Buyers wanted for 
new, 40-pound feather beds at $10. 
Stokes Furniture Co., Burlington, N. C. 





Agents Wanted—Exclusive Territory. Good 
chance to build up permanent business. Mail 
us $10 for 36-pound feather bed and receive, 
without cost, 6-pound pair pillows. Freight 
on all prepaid. New feathers; best ticking. 





Satisfaction guarantced. Turner & Corn- 
well, Feather Dealers, Dept. 35, Charlotte, 
N. Cc. Our reference: Commercial National 
Bank. 

Feather Beds and Pillows—For $10 we 
will ship one 36-tb. feather bed and one 
6-Ib. pair pillows in the best A. C. A. tick- 


ing; all new, live feathers, never been used, 
guaranteed as advertised or your money 
back, we prepay all the freight charges. 
Write for circulars and order blanks. We 
give bank references. Address Mayfield & 
Martin, Box 112, Spartanburg, S. C. 








REAL ESTATE. 


Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
M.. <. 








Fine Apple Orchard—150 acres. George 


Wharton, Clyde, N. ¢ 





150 and 170-acre Farms For Sale—J. A. 
Hornaday, Liberty, N. C 


R. CG. Kornegay will sell or exchange his 
86-acre farm near Dudley, N. C. 








miles from city of 
Norfolk, 


For Sale—Six 
James H. Bonney, R. 2, 


Farms 
Norfolk. 
Va. 





A Beautiful Farm For Sale—In the finest 
fruit growing and trucking section in the 
world. Fertile soil and fine climate. Also a 
beautiful water-front farm with timber. For 
full particulars, address Samuel P. Wood- 
cock, Salisbury, Wicomico Count, Md. 





Lands—In Wayne County, 
cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-third cash, llb- 
eral terms on balance. For illustrated fold- 
er and maps sent free, address Geo. Kilborn, 
Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 


Cut-over Pine 
Miss. For corn, 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


o-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 
Touch the Million Mark 


Just because No-Rim-Cut tires—our patented 
type—suddenly became the sensation. 

A few men proved them out. Then thousands 
proved them—then tens of thousands more. 

Now a million tires. Now a trebled demand 
over last year. Now a larger sale than any other 




















This month we celebrate. 

A million Goodyear Auto Tires have now 
gone into use. 

Over half that number have been used within 
the past 12 months. Yet this is our 13th year. 

Think what that means. More used this last 
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year than in 12 years altogether. 


tire commands. 


200,000 Users—127 Makers Adopt Them 





No-Rim-Cut tires have been tested, 
probably, on 200,000 cars. And this 
flood-like demand is the result of 
that testing. 

For the year 1912, 127 leading 
motor car makers have contracted 
for Goodyear tires. 

That means the reign of a new- 
type tire—a tire that cuts tire bills 
in two. 

It means that men who know, want 
tires that can’t rim-cut. They want 
oversize tires, to save the blow-outs 
due to overloading. 

They want hooklesstires. And they 
want tires which embody the final 
results of 13 years spent in perfect- 
ing them. 

They get all these features in No- 
Rim-Cut tires. Yet they cost no 
more than other standard tires. 

So these 200,000 demand these 
tires, as you will when you know. 


Old-Type Tires 


The old-type tires which No-Rim- 


inflated, or run flat, the rim flanges 
cut it. Such tires are often ruined 
in asingle block. 

No-Rim-Cut tires have no hooks 
on the base. Yet they fit any stand- 
ard rim. These tires make rim- 
cutting forever impossible, as a 
glance at the tires will show you. 

And they are twice as easy to de- 
tach as old-type clincher tires. 


Average Saving 
48 Per Cent 


Statistics show that 23 per cent of 
all ruined clincher tires are rim-cut. 


No-Rim-Cut tires forever end that. 


worry and expense. 
Then No-Rim-Cut tires are 10 per 


cent over the rated size. That means 
10 per cent more air—10 per cent 
greater carryingcapacity. And that, 
with the average car, adds 25 per 
cent to the tire mileage. 

Thus we figure 48 percent. It va- 
ries, of course, with proper use or 
abuse. Your cost for tire upkeep 
depends somewhat on you. 

ut this saving of rim cutting, 
plus the added size, will cut the 
average tire upkeep intwo. Andtens 
of thousands have proved it. 


No Extra Price 


No-Rim-Cut tires now cost no 
more than other standard tires. 
They used to cost one-fifth extra. 

Think what that means. 





Tires which can’t rim-cut cost the 
same as tires that do. Oversizetires 
cost the same as skimpy tires. 

You are oifered your choice at an 
equal price. Whichtire will you take? 


We Control Them 


We control by patents the only way 
to make a practical tire of this new 
type. 

‘Three flat bands of 126 braided 
wires are vulcanized into the tire 
base. 

Other devices are employed to 
make a hookless tire, but in use 
they have proved very unsatisfactory. 

That is why the demand for this 
new-type tire has centered on Good- 
year No-Rim-Cut tires. 

When you change from the old 
type—as you will--do not adopt an 
experiment. Get the tire of which 
one million have been tested out. 

No-Rim-Cut tires, in these days 
of tire wisdom, far outsell all others. 
Get these tires. 


Cuts are displacing are known as 
clincher tires. 
They have hooks on the base, 
which hook into the rim flange. 
When the tire is not kept fully 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 13 
years spent in tire making—is filled 
with facts you should know. Ask us 
to mail it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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Intensive Cultivation Means Early 


ye 
Crops, Unharmed by Pests - 4 
Tt best cropinsurance is rapid, frequent, shallow cultivation with a Texas Circle I 

nd r A 














=» Cata- 
logue 


ONLY $10.00 
Cash, balance $5 per month, buys 
this 3- year- guaranteed buggy. 
' $10.00 ups Farm Wagons $40.00 
- f bs ~ .00 up; Farm Wagons $40. 

( \‘ The Texas Circle Brace &. ae — SN /X wp. , .We trust honest people 


‘, - eh located in all parts of the world 
~ Diverse Cultiva _ : 
ene iverse Cultivator Write For FREE CATALOGUE, 


d re spring steel circle brace atfords best means for adjusting C entury M a nufacturing Co., 


or V shape cultivator, right or left side harrow, or rake 
Dep’t 216 East St. Louis, Ill. 


IT SURELY IS “SOME CUTTER” 


steel single-hole teeth do good work in roughest land and do not wronie 
Offset clevis keeps horses off of the row. Self adjusting fender never drags trash. 

The Haynie Cotton Chopper CHOPS. It works with the precision of 
areaper. This year it embodies new mechanical features 


‘ 
Order Now From This “Ad” if Dealer Gannot Supply You 
Price only 85.00. Self-adjusting, double fender 75 cents extra; with reversible 
ehovels 65 cents extra; freight prepaid—prompt shipment from Dallas, Texas, 
Jackson, Miss., Little Rock, Ark., Montgomery, Ala., Atlanta, Ga,, Harriman, 
which make its operation and control perfect. It does the 
work of six hands at one-third their cost. Every cotton 
raiser interested in cheapening his production cost should 
write us for economy figures on the price and operation- 


Tenn., Greenville, Anderson or Columbia, 8, C., Wilmington, N.C, and other points, 
Your money back if not pleased, Write for free book, Send orders and address 
gap ee aaa IA ery) 
cost of the Haynie Cotton Chopper. Write us at once - f) Ni @ oe E 
and make cotton at a greater saving THIS year. 


ell correspondence to 
The South PI 811 
Write for cone Siow Gemnaey. . Culti mae nae. SaeeY poe 
Box 974E Atlanta, Ga. oh 
.B 19E M his, Tenn, 
The Cotton Chopper Cog: 3s Moments, Tene 
't Pay 1 Cent For This STEWART BALL BEARING 
Don’t Pay 1 Cent For This 


Texas c= Diverse Cultivator 
HORSE GLIPPING MACHINE Until You Getlt23: 


Brace Diverse Cultivator. Cultivatesa full row at a passage, thorou 

and pulverizes the earth, destroys ail weeds J ne eee 
a produces dust mulch to conserve mois- @Ag@e 
ture—leaves bed level, mellow and clean and © 
does not injure the roots of the plants. 


See 
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When properly pulverized and evenly distributed over the 
of ground, manure is the best and most economical fertilizer 
that can be used. The additional crops produced will 
ordinarily more than pay for the spreader each year it is used. Besides much labor is saved. 


SUCCESS MANURE SPREADER 


Spreading is generally done when ground igs the Success reduce the draft at least one horse 
rough; large and heavy loads are usually hauled. and add years of life. They insure all shafts 
Success spreaders are built to withstand running in line and retaining oil. 
severest tests. Firmly mortised, trussed and Success Spreaders are the lightest 

bolted frame, is made of second growth ash. draft spreaders on the market. 

















ever made for gen a y change 
whatever. Has all fil ic a ir i 
yi e fully 30 rig 
e it before you buy ethere is only, 
f Horses written by six- 
eet 


< senda c a nat t EE Treatise on the Clippi 
ww . ne ago Flexible Shaft Co. %cme%eshe are 
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_ Ohio St. Chicago Sheasing Machin 
us < x . Ask for compl 
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Cold rolled steel axles are large in diameter. Beater Starts Free 


e4t . a 
Steel wheels, made to withstand ammonia in Throwing machine i sli ate CG hh Ss rt | § 
, ’ stand nig vir hine in gear slides beater a Ba YY 2 
manure, are almost universally used. Wood back out of load. When fire machine starts, GO ee @ er : 
wheels furnished when specially ordered. the beater is free. It is revolving when | “yy 
es in contact with it. Thus strain 
the beater as well as the pull necessary 
to start the load greatly reduced. 
Get This Book. | Be sure to ask us for a copy of our new book, “Better Farm Implements and 
How to Use Them,” if you do not already haveone. Answersevery question concerning the most 
complete line of farm implements. To get our latest Spreader Book, ask for package No.§.9. 
JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


orld’s standard broadcast sower for al! kinds of (jms 
grain and grass seed. Used instead of expensive Ra 
drills. Saves money and time —increases profits. 
Made of steel, iron and brass. Lasts 2 hfetime. 
Pays for itself—one season. Price $4.00 prepaid 
east of Rockies—possibly less at your dealer’s.” 


. GOODELL CO.,18 Main St., Antrim, N.H. 


Roller Bearings 
Seven complete sets of roller bearings on 

















